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PRAISE 
From a Distinguished Educator | 


(Professor of Government, Harvard University) c. 


| 

| “For pleasure as well as for edification, | have been going over the 
| Esssentials of Geography, First Book  (BRIGHAM AND 
| 


McFARLANE), and am perfectly delighted with the method and the execu- H ~ 
tion. It is hard to think of a more attractive book for children... . al 

“1 cannot sufficiently commend the general selection and execution of f 
| the pictures. They are a revelation to me in what may be done in school 4 a 
| books. The maps also are delightful in their clearness and beauty. They eg 
are extremely successful in bringing out the contour. zz 

“You seem to have hit the mark in making the best geography that i] 


has ever been produced.” ALBERT BUSHNELL HART i 


i} 
Brigham and McFarlane’s Essentials of Geography are published in il 2 
a two-book and a four-book edition with Special State Supplements. - i 
} 
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TEACHERS! TEACHERS EXAMINATIONS 


will be held in Missouri in March, June 
and August. Preparation for these 
examinations should include the use of il 


Superintendents and Boards of 


Education are now registering 


their calls for teachers for the | The Missouri Question Book 


school year 1919-20. We want | | 


The Fifth Edition of this book con- | 
tains all the questions used on county g 
SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE teachers examinations in Missouri from 
; ‘ ; 1901 to 1918. Study the questions in 
to enroll with us now. Special | thie book, your | 
) teachers our specialty. around it, and you should be better ! 
prepared for the examinations. Used _ 
| successfully by hundreds of teachers. ( “ 
: THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY _ Teachers in other states will find the Missouri Question : 
Book very helpful in reviewing for examination i a 
) | 12 South Carroll Street | Sent prepaid on receipt of $1.00 by | i 
MISSOURI SCHOOL JOURNAL 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Jefferson City, Mo. 
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Stories of 
Americans in the World War : 


} By CLARE KLEISER and WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


176 Pages 


46 Illuminating War Pictures 
‘Six Full-Page Illustrations 


For Grades Four to Seven 


Made to be easily read by children— extra 
width between the lines and extra space 
between the words. 


Paper cover 40c., in quantities 30c. plus carriage. 


Board cover 50c., in quantities 40c. plus carriage. 


PUBLISHED JOINTLY BY 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


51 Chambers St., New York 
AND 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


| BOSTON 


NEW-WORLD SPANISH SERIES 


FABULAS CUENTOS 


A SPANISH READER 


Edited by CLiFForp G, ALLEN 
Leland Stanford Junior University 


| A very simple reader for beginners in Spanish, con- 


taining thirty-seven fables from the Libro del Ysopo 
and Calila y Digna, four tales from Recreo Infan- 
til, and two selections from modern authors, Palacio 


| Valdés and Leopoldo Alas. It presents the well 
_ known and much-liked stories in a new dress and 


for this reason is certain to appeal to young pupils. 


A complete vocabulary takes note of all irregular 
forms which occur in the text. Footnotes explain 
grammatical difficulties. 


The book is charmingly illustrated and provided 
with questions based on the text. 


Price 88 cents 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City, and Manila 


DEMOCRACY 


A Comparative Study of Governments in the World War 
By KARL F. GEISER 


Professor of Political Science in Oberlin College 


New York Tribune, Jan. 4, 1919:—lIt would be difficult to find elsewhere in any- 
thing like this compass so comprehensive, so informing and so lucid an account of the 
principal governmental systems of the world, as that which Dr. Geiser here presents. 
There is a dual comparison. One is between the Presidential system of America and 
the Parliamentary systems of the great European democracies of Great Britain, France 
and Italy; and the other is between these democratic systems and the autocracy of 
Germany. Incidentally, also the governments of Austria, Hungary, Belgium and 
Brazil are described and explained. It is a singularly useful little work, for the student 
and for the general reader who follows Oxenstierna’s counsel and looks forth to see how 
the world is governed. 


Geiser’s Democracy vs. Autocracy used in High or Normal Schools in 
connection with the regular textbook in Civics will furnish students a broad and 
comprehensive knowledge of the forms and principles of the governments of 
nations recently engaged in the world war. The book is written in a graceful style. 
It is easily and readily comprehended. It contains a mine of valuable information 
which at this particular time every student of Government ought to have. 


Cloth, 102 pages. 60 cents. 


D. C. HEATH ¢ CO., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 


San Francisco 
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A TEACHER’S ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


BY FLORENCE BARNARD 


Brookline, Mass. 


“The City of Happiness is in the State of 
Mind.” Only a few words on pasteboard in an 
inconspicuous corner of a schoolroom—yet a 
truth as big as the universe. 

It was visiting day, and being a teacher, the 
thoughts turned teacherward. 

It is commonly supposed that if a member of 
the teaching profession has had a_ thorough 
preparatory course of training; is a graduate 
of normal school or college, that one is “fitted” 
to teach school. Yet it is possible that one may 
have a string of degrees added to one’s name, 
and yet not be fit in the truest sense to deal 
with the mind of youth. Scholastic training is 
important, but it is not all-sufficient. A teacher 
must have a happy outlook upon life; peace of 
mind and the calm serenity that goes with it, in 
order to impart knowledge effectively, and to 
help build character firmly and strongly. 

There is an unfortunate tradition that has 
come down through the years. 

The phrase “the poor school teacher,” calls 
to mind an unattractive, if not pitiful picture. 
As a type of any kind usually emphasizes 
something of the extreme, one sees in the old- 
fashioned school marm a lean, lank woman, un- 
attractively and somewhat shabbily dressed, 
and wearing an expression of countenance that 
is both hard and cold. 

Along with this type of woman, the story of 
discipline, and the attitude of youth toward 
school in general fits in. It used to be con- 
sidered a mark of distinction among the boys 
to be able to make life miserable for the 
teacher, and the one among them who raised 
particular Cain was something of a hero in the 
eyes of giggiing girls and approving, sympa- 
thetic boys. The teacher, in an effort to control 
this spirit, became, from the pupil’s point of 
view, an enemy. (The effect upon progress in 
scholarship was in many cases necessarily dis- 
astrous.) The fact that some. emerging from 
such conditions, became in after life able and 
successful must be accounted for by “in spite 
of” rather than “because of” early training. 

But the natural intelligence of teachers and 
the higher education have wrought a change. 
The modern teacher presents a different  pic- 
ture. 

A study of the laws of hygiene has brought 
a realization of the need of exercise, of fresh 


air and plenty of it, of nourishing food, of diet- 
ing when necessary, and so, in so far as health 
means beauty, she has that. 

A study of good’ taste in dressing has 
turned her attention to attractive combinations 
of color and outline; to the advisability of us- 
ing good material—partly as a matter of 
economy—to daintiness, and the little details 
which are described by the word “well- 
groomed.” 

Study along literary, musical and artistic 
lines has opened the door to storehouses of joy 
and beauty, and led to the need and craving for 
gratification along these lines. Refinement of 
surroundings is an absolute necessity for a 
teacher in order to live—not merely exist. In 
other words, a teacher needs to be surrounded 
by atmosphere in everyday life in order to be 
able to carry into the schoolroom that to which 
one is accustomed. 

The intelligence and education of the teacher 
have led to the change. That is only half the 
truth. The growing intelligence and education 
of parents have demanded it. And so, in ac- 
cordance with law, the supply has met the de- 
mand. 

Along with this change in the teacher has 
come naturally a changed attitude on the part 
of youth. 

It is not infrequent today to find boys and 
girls looking forward with pleasure to the re- 
opening of school. They have discovered that 
the teacher is a friend, and the mischief-maker 
is looked upon with disfavor, for he is not a 
law-abiding citizen among self-respecting pupils. 

A very hopeful sign for the future, teeming 
with its possibilities, was voiced by one youth 
recently. The school session in his town had 
been lengthened to make up for time lost dur- 
ing the epidemic. He met the murmurings of 
some of the less ambitious with the remark, “If 
my town is willing to grant me an hour’s extra 
schooling each day, I shall be glad to take ad- 
vantage of it.” May his kind become legion in 
facing the wonderful period that lies before us! 

While the above mentioned changes have 
come about, to the lasting benefit of all con- 
cerned, financial considerations, never adequate, 
but more than ever necessary to meet the raised 
standard of living of teachers, have not been 
taken into account. It ‘s not to be wondered 
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at that this should be the case. School commit- 
tees are composed, for the most part, of peopic 
outside of the teaching profession, and so long 
as things run smoothly, and progress is being 
made, the attention of these busy people is 
turned more to the surface needs of. schools. 
As a result, “the poor school teacher” is. still 
with us, although today the name is used 
mainly in the economic sense. 

The salary subject has been occupying a 
prominent place in the minds of teachers for 
a long time—not from choice but from neces- 
sity. But the times have changed and are 
changing. Ai last the public mind, as a result 
of war conditions, has been awakened. The 
tendency of salaries is upward. Speed the day 
when they may be what they ought to be! 

On the other hand thrift has become very 
fashionable. Under circumstances the 
time seems favorable for focusing the attention 
upon the conservation of teachers’ financial re- 
sources, so that in the future every teacher may 
reap the full benefit of every dollar that comes 
her way. 

The main reason for the proverbial poverty 
of the teacher, most will say, has been low 
salaries. Now shall we call that a reason or an 
excuse? Wealth is a relative thing. Many a $5,- 
000 man finds difficulty in making ends meet. 
So does a $10,000 man. And there are not a few 
$25,000 men who find it impossible to make ends 
meet. 

On the other hand, we all know of 
where men and women on very modest in- 
vomes have lived in comfort, and died with an 
estate. It can be done. It-is all a question of 
management, and salaried people ought to find 
management easiest, because there is a definite 
amount of income upon which to depend. 

Management is a fine art. A sense of balance 
and proportion in business matters is as essen- 
tial as it is to the artist, the architect, the musi- 
cian, the orator. In economics, violation of the 
laws of good management affects justice in re- 
lation to others; their application to everyday 
living brings about that nice adjustment that 
makes the machinery of life run smoothly. An 
ability to manage is a quality to be fostered, 
encouraged, cultivated. 


Cases 


Of the problem of management let us 
consider one solution. Whether the in- 
come is large or small, it can always’ be 


divided into parts proportionately. If oue saves 
in proportion to one’s income, and spends in 
proportion to one’s income, that one will never 
come to grief financially. He who saves out of 
proportion to his income is a miser; he who 
gives out of proportion to his income may be 
credited with the virtue of generosity while the 
effect is not apparent, but when it is, the 
world’s estimate is not so flattering; he who 
spends out of proportion to his income usually 
pays a high price for his folly. 

The question arises as to what the proportion 
should be. The following merely 
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suggestive : Save, 
spend, 75%. 

Giving of tithes, according’ to biblical stand- 
ard, is a desirable thing to do, but it is easier 
for the person of large income than it is for 
one of small means. Five per cent. may be 
considered fair for the latter. 

While the apportionment is a debatable sub- 
ject, a matter of opinion, the order of the appor- 
tionment is the all important thing to consider. 
It is safe to assert that the majority of peo- 
ple—not alone teachers—spend first, give next, 
and then save—if there is anything left to save. 
The weak spot in management lies there. 
Every honest body pays the bills that are owed, 
and every wise body realizes that just so long 
as one lives, there are going to be bills that 
will have to be paid. 

Why not eliminate that apprehension about a 
needy old age, that worry about the future at 
once? Do it now. Save first. 

That some people are so constituted that they 
do not worry about the future is true. But that 
is only another case of “letting ,George do it.” 
Seme near and dear soul is going to do the 
worrying if they do not. 

It might be well for those so constituted to 
ponder wpon the words of a well-known busi- 
ness man and philosopher: “li you want to 
know whether you are destined to be a success 
or not, you can easily find out. The test is 
simple and infallible. Are you able to save 
money? If not drop out. You will lose. You 
may think not, but you will lose as sure as 
fate, for the seed of success is not in you.” 

Saving is a self-respecting thing to do. The 
consciousness of independence that goes with 
it inspires confidence and respect in others. The 
results are far-reaching. 

It is necessary not only to save first, but to 
save systematically. All worthy achievement 
in this life is the result of a plan. Why not 
plan for peace of mind and happiness so far as 
lies in our power? 

Municipalities and states conduct their finan- 
cial affairs on the budget plan, and thereby es- 
tablish from year to year a definite relation be- 
tween income expenditure. Stability in 
public affairs results. 

Of course there are always abroad in the land 
those who boast of, or joke about being “flush” 
at one end of the month and “broke” at the 
other. The humor of that situation is not im- 
pressive, except in not seeing .themselves as 
others see them. Isn't that a confession of a 
lack of one kind of balance, of a sense of pro- 
portion? 

In contrast to the happy-go-lucky nature, one 
must not overlook the fact that a very large 
number of teachers, as well as all wage earners, 
have dependents, and necessary demands upon 
the income outside of their own needs. Upon 
the surface such cases present a discouraging 
aspect, and it is not to be wondered at that 
those so burdened should have a_ pessimistic 
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outlook. But there are causes for optimism. as 
well. In such cases charity should begin at home, 
and the giving proportion may be turned home- 
ward exclusively. 

In a great many instances such burdens are 
shared by other members of a family, and cor- 
respondingly lightened. Again, illness and dis- 
ablement are usually ‘temporary, and while set- 
packs for a time, there is a limit to their serious 
effect upon circumstances. 

Doctors and nurses are in the habit of charg- 
ing for service in proportion to the means of 
the patient, and in extreme cases no bill is 
rendered. 

When_ outside financial help is needed, well- 
to-do friends and relatives are in not a few in- 
stances forthcoming for relief. The percentage 
of seemingly helpless and hopeless cases would 
be very small, provided the best of managemeat 
were used to obviate the difficulties. If one has 
done all that can be done, angels can do no 
more. 

It has been a growing custom for the famous 
Foundatiions—Carnegie, Rockefeller and Sage— 
to offer to institutions amounts equal to funds 
secured by themselves. Why would it not be a 
worthy contribution to humanity to do the 
same for individuals who have done all they 
can for themselves and their dependents, but 
for whom the burden is still too heavy to bear? 
The sting of charity might thus be lessened, 
for reward, not charity, would be the object. 
Thrift, even in these extreme cases, could be 
the test. 

Food, shelter, clothing, mental uplift and 
recreation one must have to live. A thrift wage, 
and management by proportion, may make 
these possible to every human being in the fu- 
ture. 

Let us assume that the wisdom of saving 
first is acknowledged, and the habit established. 
Another guide to management and consequent 
peace of mind is needed. Simply this—safety 
first in investment. 

Unwise investment, no less than inadequate 
salaries, has heen one of the causes for the fi- 
nancial status of teachers in the past. Business 
is not in the teacher’s line. By nature, with 
many, and by training, there is an inaptitude 
for business affairs. The mind is on other 
things. 

As a result there is dependence upon the ad- 
vice of others whenever investment is to be 
made. That teachers have been “shining marks 
for mining sharks” is proverbial. If the advice 
has not been rascally, it has been, in far too 
many cases, incompetent. The results are the 
same. Heaven only knows how much of hard 
earned savings has gone to the bad through 
unwise investment. Statistics, if obtainable, 
would doubtless reveal appalling amounts of 
loss. But they are not obtainable. Most of the 
losers are not likely to own up. 

On the other hand the path of safety for 
teacners is clear to all those who have made a 


study of conditions and the various forms of 
investment. It leads directly to banks and in- 
surance companies. There are institutions that 
are safeguarded by the laws of the state; there 
experts do the investigating, and thereafter the 
investor is free from care, a not unimportant 
consideration for those in the teaching pro- 
fession. It goes without saying that it is 
best to deal with institutions that have stood the 
test of time. 

Combinations of investment in banks and in- 
surance companies may be planned for special 
advantage of the individual, and for the pro- 
tection of every combination of relationship. 
The possible combinations are infinite. 

With one combination, by saving $60 a year 
from the age twenty-three to the age fifty-nine 
one may have accumulated $7,000 at the latter 
age, and may obtain therefrom an income 2 
$536.41 per year. The actual amount of money 
saved is obviously thirty-six times $60 or $2,160. 
The rate of interest on the original investment 
is 24.8 per cent. But this high rate is the result 
of accumulation and growth in sound invest- 
ment—not the prospective returns of a get-rich- 
quick scheme. It is easy to multiply if one is 
able to save more than the $60 per year. 

The later one begins:to save, the greater 
must be the annual saving in order to pro- 
duce approximate results, but it is to be ex- 
pected that the income will be increasing up to: 
middle life. 

For one of sixty and over, who has been at 
all prudent, it is possible by combination to ob- 
tain a very comfortable income for the remain- 
der of life. 

The path of investment to be avoided first, 
last, and always by the small investor is that of 
the promoter. No one has any right to pro- 
mote anything who has not money that one 
can afford to lose. 

“Save first and safety first.” 

One secret of happiness is told. 


* * 


The greatest happiness does not depend upon: 


material things. Teachers believe in and are 
able to store up wealth of a different sort. But 
in the last analysis, the material forms the 
foundation and background of life in all its 
phases. 


A dream of the future—the prosperity and 
consequent happiness of the school teacher. 


When that idea shall have become a_ tradi- 
tion, the standard of teachers will be higher. 
And when financial worry shall have been dis- 
pelled from the mind, there will be greater 
efficiency during the productive years; longer 
life, for, as statistics prove, freedom from 
worry tends to longevity; and last but not 
least, with peace of mind, there will be greater 
happiness for many a deserving soul in the twi- 
light of life. 
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REHABILITATION OF CRIPPLED CIVILIZATION 


BY MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH 


Governor of Pennsylvania 


[By special request from a Californian who pronounces 


~Governor Brumbaugh’s address at the Pittsburgh meeting 


on July 4 the greatest rallying cry of 1918 we present it 
to our readers.] 


To those of us that are denied the privilege 
ot serving in the Army and Navy there comes 
a duty no less holy, no less patriotic than the 
consecrated courage and conduct of our splen- 
did men in the military service of our country. 
To us is given the vital task of supporting these 
unwaveringly and planning the newer democracy 
into which please God they may enter when 
they come marching home in honor and in vic- 
tory. 

War is always and everywhere an agency of 
destruction. The school is always and every- 
where an agency of construction. The one 
tears down, the other builds up. The one 
weakens, the other strengthens. The one is 
inimical to the welfare of mankind, the other is 


propitious to the welfare of mankind. The one 


is a crime against society, the other is a bene- 
diction to society. 

We here represent this beneficent agency, the 
school, to which in one form or another we 
must turn now for the rehabilitation of a 
broken and crippled civilization. We must 
recognize the fact that the cruel indictmeat 
here framed is laid upon those nations that ‘n 
utter disregard of the sacred rights of life and 
property have by greed and ambition assaulted 


-civilization, outraged decency and insulted those 


principles of conduct lived and taught by that 
Prince of Educators, Jesus of Nazareth. 

In the soil of sorrow and blood the teacher 
must plant and propagate the seeds of the life 


‘individual and national that is to be. What- 


ever is visioned as the good in civilization must 
now ‘be carved into reality in the lives of our 
people by the school teacher. To him in the 
fateful days to follow is committed the holy 
task of making men and nations what under 
God they must be if they are to endure. Upon 


‘the solid and substantial service of the school 
‘rests the destiny of mankind, the fate of na- 


tions, the hope of the race. 

There was a day, not long agone, when the 
teacher did not enjoy the complete sympathy 
and support of our people. The evidences. of 
this are not far to seek. With inadequate 


‘equipment, limited periods of time for instruc- 


tion, unsanitary buildings and wholly underpaid 
teachers, the school was tolerated rather than 


‘welcomed. The war has changed this entire 


situation. When, in order to make good sol- 
diers of a polyglot population, it became neces- 
sary to establish in camp and_cantonment 
schools to educate soldiers, and when literacy 
was actually accepted as a _ requisite 
for all our men in arms, and when it 
training camps 


instituted to equip men for commissions 
the college men as a class easily led all the rest, 
it became manifest in a new and a very real 
way that the strength of this republic lay in 
the right education of our citizenry, and from 
national authorities arose the cry—keep the 
schools open and maintained at a high standard 
of efficiency. The teacher has at last risen in 
public thought to a plane of professional service 
and is hereafter destined to be the most potent 
factor in shaping the destiny of the Republic 
when this cruel war is over. 

We recognize in America two types of 
schools—those that are supported wholly by 
direct tax upon our people and those that 
wholly or in part are supported by private 
philanthropy. The former are the schools and 
the latter are the private schools. The former 
are for the most part elementary and secondary 
schools. The latter are for the most part 
higher institutions of learning. The public 
school trains primarily for competition; the 
higher schools for co-operation. The public 
schools avowedly are agencies to conserve the 
Republic by fitting each citizen to use the tools 
of democracy—reading, writing and reckoning. 
These practical and essential subjects of the 
curriculum we shall always cherish, and we shall 
if wise demand that they be taught and learned 
in the English language. We assuredly do not 
need nor should we allow instruction in the 
German language. 

The higher schools, supported to train men 
and women in the co-operative acts that advance 
civilization, owe a debt to the nation and to the 
whole world, the obligation of giving to all the 
benefits of the study, the research, the 
investigation of the specialist. This is 
the Republic’s service to the world of thought. 
We dare not bottle up the free air or 
hoard up the sun since “Truth to us and _ to 
others is equal and one.” 

The indictment against German university 
training lies almost wholly in the fact that the 
truth was not made free, that higher learning 
was prostituted. Its world service was kept for 
the German state and by it used not to help 
but to harm the world. The result is not far 
to seek. The conscience was seared. The 
freedom of thought was stifled, and it is 
credibly reported that fully 99% of the German 
students are open and avowed atheists. The end 
of learning is not to serve in any selfish way 
any person or government but to glorify God 
and to enjoy Him forever. Truth is larger than 
governments and scholarship must know no 
limits in service. 

From these premises I deduce certain 
standards of service which the school must ob- 
serve in the future :— 
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I. The school must be not only passively 
but aggressively moral. Its moral disciplines 
must have the full sanctions of religion. No 
other sanctions will make moral training ef- 
fective. We want men and nations that will 
regard a compact or agreement or treaty as a 
sacred thing to be kept inviolate and not a 
scrap of paper to be tossed aside when selfish- 


ness and greed possess a people or a. govern-~- 


ment. There can be no code of morals for an 
individual that is not equally binding upon na- 
tions, and the enforcement of respect for trea- 
ties and the rights of men and of nations must 
be as certain and as convincing as is the en- 
forcement of like obligations upon the in- 
dividual. The school as the supremely impor- 
tant agency to set these standards in the souls 
of the people. 


II. The school must widen the sphere of 
service. Plato was right in asserting that edu- 
cation is as much the concern of adult life as of 
childhood. We sell the citizenship in this Re- 
public at a ridiculously low price. We welcome 
immigrants and we give them home and haven. 
But we should insist that every inimigrant must 
within five years master the English language 
or leave the country. We should also rigorously 
enforce everywhere by compulsion the education 
of all native born people. We shall be wise if 
we at once establish and enforce attendance in 
continuation schools which must have more in- 
timate articulation with industry. What right 
has any one to obtain work in America if he 
love her not enough to master: her language? 

III. In addition ‘to a training of a liberal 
sort it is manifest now that each citizen should 
master a defined trade. He may never resort to 
it for a livelihood. But he is the better citizen 
for this speciai training. This is true of women 
as well as men. Moreover, the day may come 
(I hope it may not) when the nation will need 
artisans far in excess of the demands of indus- 
try. It has a perfect right to have in reserve 
and on call when needed a vast army of skilled 
workers who can on occasion turn to the seri- 
ous and vital service of serving in a practical 
way the nation’s needs. Itt is manifest that there 
must be more secure tenure and more adequate 
compensation all through our school system if 
the teacher is to meet the newer expectations 
and needs of the nation. 

IV. We have ‘thad enforced upon us to our 
shame that we are a wasteful and extravagant 
people. We are exhorted now to save in food, 
in money, in all the essentials of life. We can 
save vastly more than we now do. The school 
can teach thrift and train our people to save. 
We are a prodigal nation. We are now pay- 
ing the price of our wastefulness. We = shall 
have more costly experiences I fear before we 
are wise enough to realize that in the keen 
competition of peoples we must increase our 
production and reduce our consumption of all 
forms of commodities. 
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V. The school must set a new ideal of na- 
tional loyalty. Something like the heroic 
quality of national fealty that led men, hungry 
and cold and naked, to endure at Valley Forge, 
must reanimate our people today. We must. 
love the nation more than we love our owas 


comfort. We must serve” the nation 
willingly than we ask her to serve us. 
We must be taught to serve her and 


not be served by her if we are to be worthy 
the holy privileges of membership in this great, 
glorious government. The national will is 
nearer to us now than ever before. Let us 
teach our people gladly to support it. 

VI. We have had a Prussianized American 
cult in our higher institutions of learning. It 
must be banished forever. It is not suited te 
the soil of free America. Autocratic ideals have 
no place in a democratic society. For more 
than a generation we have been led to believe 
that our most talented youth should complete 
their training in a German University. The 
stream of German-bound students from __ this 
free Republic has been increasingly large. But 
this war has made an end of all that. -What 
of the’ future? <No American parent will dare 
when this cruel war is over to send his son 
to a German University. Where then shall the 
best minds of our nation and those of our al- 
lies receive the higher culture? Those at all 
conversant with European systems of education 
will agree at once that they cannot go to Eng- 
land, nor to France, nor to any other friendly 
country. Their systems of culture do not lend 
themselves to this service. 

It may well be, it really must be, that in this, 
the oldest democracy in the world, which God in 
His wisdom has hidden away behind the sound- 
ing sea, the higher learning shall be in the future 
given to the students of the world. Here with 
reverent faith in God and democratic ideals of 
government we can train the diplomats of the 
world. We shall have an open-door diplomacy 
and a world-serving search for truth. In our 
great seats of learning better than in any other 
place known to men, we can give course and 
current to the thinking world. Here we can 
welcome and educate in true piety and unselfish 
service the leaders of all nations. It is 
America’s opportunity. It is her duty. Shall 
she allow so great an occasion to pass? I pray 


that we may at once turn our attention and our 


united endeavor to this sublime. service for 
God, for country, for civilization, that it may be 
said of us as it was said of a long forgotten city 
of the remote past, we have wisely provided 
to make real in the lives of men the ideal carved 
over her ancient gateway— 


“In the midst of the light is the beautiful, 
In the midst of the beautiful is the good, 
In the midst of the good is God— 

The eternal one.” 

It is America’s destiny, her duty to the world, 
to find this centre that we may abide as a na- 
tion under the keeping of the Almighty for- 
ever. 
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DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION 
BY WILLIAM HAWLEY SMITH 


It was a most noble sentiment which Presi- 


‘dent. Wilson gave utterance to when he said 


that the purpose of this war is to make the 
world safe for democracy. The people re- 
sponded to it instantly, all over the country, and 
it inspired thousands of brave souls to give their 
all to establish the principle.which his words 
expressed. 

And when one comes to think about it, the 
words contain much more than appears on a 
first reading of them. What one first thinks 
about in reading them is that the particular 
democracy the President wants to have the 
world made safe for is that of government, and 
that is probably what he meant, in especial. 
But there is far more in the thought than that! 

The fact is that every whole which is made up 
of different parts, every one of which is neces- 
sary to the efficiency of the combination, is a 
democracy! My automobile is a democracy, 
and if I try to make any one part of it run the 
whole machine, I very soon get into trouble! 
Every part has its place, and one is as essential 
and as worthy as any other! There can be no 
Kaiserism in any machine if it works success- 
fully! And the world is full of machines, all 
the way from a mouse trap to the human body! 
And the world must be made safe for every one 
of them! Think that through! 

It is in accordance with this principle that 
education must be exploited as a democracy and 
not as a monarchy! As a matter of fact it has 
been but partially managed in that way, up to 
date. For a good many years there has been 
much of Kaiserism in our schoolrooms. Our 
pupils have been compelled to study certain 
things, just those, artd none others, if they stayed 
in school and studied at all. And if they could 
not do this (and many of them could not) they 
were dropped out, and the select few were 
kept in the favored places. But it is the busi- 
ness of education to fit all the children of all the 
people for such places in life as each one is sev- 
erally capable of filling successfully. That is 
what democracy in education really means. 
Think that through! 

It is in accordance with this principle that the 
school board of Peoria has come to the front 
and established a special school for those of the 
city’s children who could not conform to the 
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regularly established’ order as it is formulated 
by our school system. That is, they have made 
our city safe for democracy in education, to the 
limit of the meaning of that expression, a piece 
of pioneer work which is worthy of the highest 
praise. That their example will be followed by 
other boards of education, all over the country, 
goes without saying. Let us rejoice that we 
have lived to see the day! 


a. 


TO MY CLASSMATE, THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 


As sons of Holland battled for their land 

Against the encroachment of the wilful sea, 

And mastered mighty ocean with a hand 

Of triple strength, because that hand was free; 

And as again those sons of Holland fought 

And won against the tyranny of Spain, 

And with their gallant sacrifices bought 

That freedom, lacking which, man’s life were vain; 

So, Roosevelt, do as thy sires of old, 

Just as thou hast done ever to this day; 

Against our Nation’s bulwarks there are rolled 

Such threatening billows, enter thou the fray 

With that high spirit which on San Juan Hill 

Against all chance won thee that glorious day, 

And taught a tyrant nation all the ill 

That long oppression brings with baneful sway. 

Secure the dykes against the insensate tide 

Of ail who use their fellow-men for gain 

Blind to the claims of any cause beside, 

And make our patriots’ sacrifices vain. 

In Freedom's temples money-changers sit, 

But One in olden days a scourge prepared, 

And with a stern displeasure clearly writ 

On brow divine He scourged base men who dared 

Profane with trade the holy house of God. 
Frederic Allison Tupper. 


THE AIMS IN SCHOOL WORK 
BY F. B. PEARSON 
Ohio Commissioner of Education 

The character of school work depends upon 
the aims of the teacher. If the aims are low 
the work will be of low grade, but if the aims 
are high, the work will be of high grade. 
Nothing can be drearier than droning over 
bleak facts of history if the teacher's aim is 
merely to crowd into the mind of the pupil a 
sufficient number of facts to enable him to win 
a passing grade in a stereotyped examination. 
On the other hand, nothing can be more en- 
chanting than the study of history if the 
teacher's aim is to make this a _ vital, pulsing 
part of the child’s life. Geography can be and 


There can be no doubt of the value that will accrue to our industries and to our nation 
through the Americanization of foreign-born workmen. Our failure to teach employees to 
speak the English language leaves a door open to many evils. This is particularly true now, 
when many sorts of destructive propaganda are being circulated and when foreign enemies are 
trying to undermine our system of Government. It has been proved repeatedly that the Ameri- 
canization of workmen has a stabilizing effect. It shows quick results in the reduction of labor 
turnover and tends to create a spirit of co-operation among the workmen which is impossible 
when they do not speak the same language.—Charles M. Schwab. 
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often is the dullest thing imaginable, but it can 
also be made as entrancing as a novel if only 
the teacher’s aim is high. Emerson must have 
meant something liks this when he said: “Hitch 
your wagon to a star.” The man who does this 
may not reach the star but he will certainly as- 
cend to a greater height than if he hitches his 
wagon to a fence post.. Browning expresses 
the same thought when he says: “A man’s 
reach should exceed his. grasp, else what’s a 
heaven for?’ The children will never rise 
higher than the goals toward which the teacher 
directs them unless they do so in spite of the 
teacher. Hence, it is all important that, at the 
assignment of every lesson, at every recitation, 


and in every school activity the teacher ask: 
“What am I aiming at? What am I striving to 
do?” The question: “Why am I doing this?” 
should precede every word and every movement 
in the school. Education is more than turning 
the pages of books, taking tests and winning 
grades. These have their place, of course, but 
they never ought to be thought of as consti- 
tuting real education. The teacher who does 
not have high and worthy aims is doing mere 
hack work and this never inspires the child 
toward great achievements. We must have ma- 
chinery, of course, but we ought never to find 
our chief joy in listening to the clanking of that 
machinery. 


THE EDUCATIONAL YARD STICK 


LY ARTHUR G. SKEELES 


Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Any teacher who has attended an educational 
meeting in recent years has heard discussions 
of Educational Measurement,. Scales and 
tests and standards are numerous. Surveys and 
investigations and comparisons are being made 
in almost every school. Tabulations and 
graphs are drawn to show the results, are fur- 
nished to the schools investigated, and are 
shown on screens and published in pamphlets 
and magazines. It would seem as though edu- 
cation was in a fair way to become an_ exact 
science, where the work done by different 
teachers and under varying conditions could 
be tested and evaluated. 

But on the other hand, philosophers are still 
discussing the question, “What is knowledge?” 
and after three thousand years of debate they 
have not even agreed upon a theory of thought. 
Education has been variously defined, and no 
definition fits all meanings of the word. 
Teachers are not agreed,as to what they are 
doing when they attempt to teach, nor as to 
what they accomplish when they do teach. In 
such confusion, any exact measurement of the 
process, or of the result, must be out of the 
question. 

But that does not mean that no measurements 
should be undertaken, or that the measurements 
we are taking are meaningless and_ valueless. 
Electricity has been measured quite accurately, 
although no one knows what it is. We are 
making progress toward a better understanding 
of the teaching process, even though our prog- 
ress is slow, and we are far from the goal: 
and to know where we are, and how fast we 
are moving, even approximately, is very im- 
portant, and worth every effort. 

What is teaching? For our purpose, as 
teachers, and as measurers of educational 
processes, it is modifying the mind of the 
pupil so that he will react (excuse the word) to 
certain situations and experiences in a way ad- 
vantageous tc him, and to society. For in- 
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stance, the child who regards print merely as 
blots on the paper is trained until his mind 
recognizes in the succession of letters words 
which have meaning. The pupil who thinks of 
x and y oniy as letters is led to see ig them 
any possible numbers, so that combinations of 
letters and signs shall signify. to him mathe- 
matical principies and processes which he could 
hardly be led to grasp through the medium of 
figures alone? The boy who is thoughtless of 
the rights of others is taught to consider the 
comfort and convenience of his fellows as -of 
equal importance with his own, so that he will 
act for the welfare of the community, and not 
merely for his own pleasure. And so in coumt- 
less ways the processes of teaching seek to pro- 
duce new ways of reacting to given or typical 
situations or sensations. 

The changes in the mind of the pupil are of 
three forms: Memory images, habits, and con- 
cepts. Memory is at the foundation of all, as 
habits are but muscle and nerve memories, and 
concepts are built out of the materials supplied 
by memory. But the three are sufficiently dis- 
tinct to be recognized. Memory images are 
revivals in consciousness of sense impressions 
after the sense impressions themselves are no 
longer received. Habits are tendencies to act 
as we have previously acted. Concepts are 
complex ideas which are the treasures of the 
enriched and educated mind. 

Educational measurements are attempts to 
determine the extent and value of the changes 
brought about by education. The tests may be 
of memory, of habits, or of concepts. Most of 
our tests have been tests of memory, with a 
smaller number of tests of habits, and very few 
indeed of concepts; yet their importance in the 
life of the individual is in just the other order. 
Concepts are of the very greatest importance 
in the life of any educated person; habits are 
next, for habits determine character; while 
memory images derive their importance from 
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their use in forming habits and concepts. A 
man may have an exceptionally large number 
of valuable facts stored in his memory, and yet 
have no good habits, and no valuable concepts; 
but we cannot have large and true concepts 
without a fair number of memory images. 

It is mamifestiy impossible to give a child a 
test which shall cover the whole ground of his 
knowledge; in other words, we cannot ask him 
the questions which will determine how many 
facts or habits or concepts he has, and how 
many which he should have learned are absent 
from his mind. So we are reduced to the ex- 
pedient of asking him a few questions, and 
calculating from his answers to these the 
probable extent of his knowledge. The case is 
somewhat like a bank examiner who could not 
count the amount of cash in the bank, and so 
he asked how many half dollars of 1906 there 
were, and how many five-dollar bank notes, and 
how many pennies of 1915, and irom the 
answers to these questions made a calculation 
as to the amount of money in the bank. No 
doubt there is some relation between the num- 
‘ber of coins and bills of different descriptions 
and the total amount of money in the bank; 
and a table of “averages” could be compiled 
which, in the absence of more definite know!- 
edge, would give some valuable information. 
But would it not be stretching the truth to call 
such an estimate a “test” of the amount of 
money in.the bank? Yet such a_ calculation 
would be much more exact than the result of 
the average “examination” given to a pupil in 
school. 

But in spite of their limitations, tests and ex- 
aminations are of value. They enable the 
teacher to find out a few of the things a given 
pupil or class knows, and a few of the ‘things 
they do not know; and such knowledge is al- 
ways useful to the teacher. 

But not at the close of the term—aiter the 
teaching is done. 

The first test should be at the opening of the 
term, when the pupil is making his choice of 
studies. In the hands of a wise counselor the 
test might »e the means of turning the pupil 
into the line of study where he will most likely 
succeed. Why should the boy who thoroughly 
detests details, and is in too much of a hurry to 
be accurate, study bookkeeping? Or the wild, 
out-door girl Latin? Or the pupil without a 
logical thought in his head algebra? “For dis- 
cipline,” do I hear you say? Whose discipline-- 


the pupil’s or the teacher’s? Granted that 


sometimes such studies do bring about a great 
change for the better in the lives of such pupils, 
yet in far more cases they do no good to the 
pupil, and hinder the work of the rest of the 
class. And it is always a question whether the 
good results might not have been secured from 
some study more in line with the pupil's 
talents. 

Then after a course has been chosen, and 
the class comes before the teacher, a test may 
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show how much they do not know about it, 
and something of what they do know that may 
serve as a foundation on which to build a 
knowledge of the new subject. If the prospec- 
tive Latin student knows little or nothing of 
the meaning of the words Participle, Declen- 
sion, Conjugation, Voice, in Enghsh grammar, 
it is well for the teacher to know it. If the 
prospective student of Algebra is not entirely 
familiar with the terms Product, Factor, Square, 
he must be taught their meaning early in the 
study. 

Then at intervals during the course or term 
tests may show which pupils are falling behind; 
which principles are not understood; which 
topics have not been mastered. The more ac- 
curately we can measure where our pupils 
stand, the more efficiently we can teach. 

But the purpose of “Standard Tests” and 
other measuring devices is mot to secure the 
better teaching of the individual pupil so much 
as to “raise the standard of teaching in the 
schools.” (That phrase seems familiar—proba- 
bly I have borrowed it from somewhere.) Even 
the experts confess that the results of in- 
dividual tests are often misleading; but by 
combining the results of a large number of 
tests the errors are eliminated. This is the 
value of graphs. A graph of the result of the 
test of one pupil may be wrong; but a graph 
showing the total result of rooms, schools, 
grades, cities, and the whole United States will 
indicate pretty closely the “average” for that 
unit. Then by comparing one graph with an- 
other certain conclusions are drawn. 

These conciusions have some slight interest 
and some slight value. Perhaps their greatest 
value is as an indication that progress is being 
made toward a really scientific measurement of 
educational work. At present the measurements 
are so inaccurate, from the very nature of the 
thing measured, and the means that must be 
used, that specific conclusions must be drawn 
with care. For example, take the subject of 
Arithmetic. How shall you determine whether 
it is being taught efficiently, or whether a given 
pupil is making satisfactory progress in the sub- 
ject? The various “Standard Tests” provide sim- 
ple problems ir the fundamental operations, and 
by the number of such problems solved cor- 
rectly the work of the pupil is judged. This 
seems to be on the assumption that every man 
in the bank is a teller, and needs to be able to 
add quickly’ and accurately. But does such a 
test determine whether the pupil is learning 
what he needs to know to be a bank president? 
It is entirely conceivable that a man might be 
a very able and useful bank president and be 
very deficient in his ability to add. 

When knowledge is a definable thing, instead 
of being a subject of phi%sophical speculation; 
when teaching is an exact science, instead of 
being an empirical art; when tests are conclu- 
sive, instead of being illusive; and when edu- 
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eational measurements give us results in units 


whose value can be generally understood, then 


we may have educational measurements that 
are of the highest value to teachers. In the 


meantime, let us make some use of the meas- 
ures we have, but not to the neglect of our 
true business. Our business is to teach ou- 
pupils, not to measure them. 


SING WE THE SONG OF THE BOW 


II Samuel 1:22. 
BY WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


On the hills of Gilboa, father and son 
Lay as they fell ere the fight was won; 

Father and son in death laid low—, 
Hear we “the song of the bow.” 


Saul and Jonathan, king and prince! 
Never did they in the battle wince; 

Never held back when the foe waxed strong— 
Hark to that warrior song! 


Lovely and pleasant in life were they; 
Not divided in death, they lay; 

“How are the mighty fallen!” rings 
The song their comrade sings. 


They wept for the father, they wept fer the son, 
Recalling the valiant deeds they had done; 

Love that was wonderful, passing stron, 
Hallowed the strains of their song. 


Then David, the singer, with words of might 
Rallied the people to finish their fight; 
Borne on the song, the dead father and son 


Still fought till the people won. 
* 


Saul and Jonathan, father and son, 
Brave men live till the fight is done! 
Theodore, Quentin—can death lay you low? 
Sing we the song of the bow! 
—Bosten Herald. 
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MEN OF TODAY 


NATHANIEL C. FOWLER, JR. 


BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


[George P. Morris, now in war work in Washington, 
has been on the editorial staff of the New York Mail and 
Express in its best days, of the Boston Herald and of the 
Christian Science Monitor, and is president of the Twen- 
tieth Century Club of Boston, a high honor from the Bos- 
ton point of view. This appreciation of Nathaniel C. 
Fowler, Jr., was written to the Puddingstone Club at the 
first meeting after Mr. Fowler's death. For many reasons 
we are pleased to use it here. The Puddingstone Club 
is unique in that it is composed mostly of virile thinkers 
who enjoy being boys again just for a night.] 

Islam says: “There is but one God and 
Mohammed is his prophet.” This saying ex- 
presses succinctly the conception of uniqueness 


in the terms of religion and of religious propa- 


ganda. 

America says: “We are a peculiar people and 
Lincoln was our national saviour and is our na- 
tional human symbol.” Here is the same notion 
of a mould from which only one cast was made, 
set forth in terms of statecraft and_ political 
leadership. 

So in the field of the plastic arts there has 
been but one Pericles, in dramatic literature but 
one Shakespeare (George Bernard Shaw to the 
contrary notwithstanding), and in the field of 
invention and applied science but one Edison. 

To be unique in any sphere of life, whether 
in a small or a large way, implies the possession 
of individuality, a trait or accretion of traits 
more and more difficult to achieve or to retain 
as the generations evolve, owing to the univer- 
salizing of the standards of life and the wider 
distribution of ideas and goods that are coveted 
and held in common. 

Fowler had more individuality (which is not 
the same as individualism, be it said in, passing) 
than any man in our circle. He had no-prede- 


cessor. He will have no successor. His shrewd 
Cape Cod ancestors spoke through him in ways 
of wit and humor that no doubt often offended 
the Harvard-bred and back-born. But then so 
did Lincoln, when, during the Civil War, debe- 
gations of Bostonians visited him at the White 
House. 

Fowler, like other men, had to be known to 
be understood. They erred who, meeting 
him casually or only for a few times, as- 
sessed him as a mere joker, jester and jouster. 
He was not bookish, though he made many 
books for popular uses, He was not a product 
of the schools and gained his knowledge mainly 
from life and by contacts with men; and if asked 
to account for his intellectual opinions or his 
ethical convictions, he would not have credited 
them chiefly to the conventional, authoritative 
expounders of knowledge or of spiritual wisdom. 
But when you sat down to talk with him seri- 
ously about contemporary problems of politics, 
business, journalism and the everyday morali- 
ties, you found that he was an independent 
thinker, with his own slant to be sure, but never- 
theless a thinker. 

His interest in men and especially in Pudding- 
stoners was more than mere curiosity or super- 
ficial analysis of their character and character- 
istics. He had a warm heart and it prompted 
him to acts that led many of us to think of him 
oftener in terms of affection than in any other 
way. We never thought of calling him 
“Nathaniel” and he never thought of calling us 
“Mr.” It was “Bill” or “Sam” or “George.” 
Fortunate is the man who from boyhood to old 
age is known by his. first name to most of the 
men he meets, and doubly fortunate is he if it 
is any abbreviated first name that clings to him 
down to the end. For it is the indisputable proof 
that he kept human and that the fluid pouring 
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through his veins and arteries, however weak 
their walls might be, was still vital with good- 
will and camaraderie. 

What a likable and attractive group of the 
Puddingstone Old Guard have “Gone West.” As 
I sit here this Sunday evening and spend it as a 
former deacon should speculating on things in- 
finite and eternal I am going to let imagination, 
hope and faith have their way, and try to con- 
ceive what happened the other day when Sam 
Walter Foss, sitting in his celestial “House by 
the Side of the Road,” saw Nat dismounting 
from a “Liberty motor-driven chariot” and take 
his first steps down the Beacon Street of Beulah 
Land. Sam Walter Foss was such a mighty 
fine soul-pilot when on earth that I can concsive 
of no better cicerone for Nat to have had. And 
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their talk? I'll bet St. Peter was so diverted 
by it that he forgot his watchman’s job for 
awhile, during which interval the souls of a few 
heretics and unrepentant sinners found their 
way into Every-Man’s Land. 

The ideals with which the club was endowed 
at its birth are quite fine enough for its future, 


albeit methods of administration may need to. 


change. It has redolent memories of good fel- 
lowship, high thinking and candid avowal of ut- 
termost personal beliefs spoken in the faith of 
good-fellowship. Those of us who are now 
away from the club now see its merits in better 
perspective, perhaps, than those of you who are 
the Hub. The club, like Fowler, is sui generis. 
He had to die. The club may be immortal. 


Education is in no sense a charity, and to approach a person with the idea that it is a charity 
is barring a mind and heart to the very influence you want to give. 


—J. E. Swearingen, State Superintendent of South Carolina. 
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THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
{The Parable of the Collection of Geniuses.] 


There came to our city a Woman who 
called often at the house where we abide, and 
she counted herself a friend of Keturah. And 
I asked of Keturah, saying, Is this Susie person 
married or single? 

And Keturah answered, Both. 

And I said, It is just about what I should 
have expected. 

And Keturah said, She hath many of the 
marks of Genius, and she knoweth many per- 
sons who are Geniuses. Yea, and she ‘hath in- 
vited us to spend an evening with her and meet 
a Group of her Friends, all of whom are 
Geniuses in their way. 

So we went, I and Keturah, and we spent an 
evening in the Flat of Susie. And she trotted 
out her Geniuses. 

And there was a Poetess who wrote Vers 
Libre so wonderful that it could not be told 
from Prose. And there was a Musician who 
played his Violin after a new theory which 
maintained that Music should have neither 
Melody nor Harmony nor Key nor Time, but 
reach the Higher Levels of the Soul through 
Free Interpretation. And there was an Author, 
who had writ a Great Book, so profound that 
no Publisher could understand it or see the 
need of publishing it. And there was a woman 
who had a New Theory of Thought-Trans- 


mission, and another who would Revolutionize 
Education by Interpreting Morals in terms oi 
Music, and Music in terms of Color. 

And Susie introduced them to us, one by 
one, and I and Keturah were about the only 
people there who were not Geniuses. So they 
began every man and woman of them to teli 
us their Theories. 

And when we came away, we were that 
weary, that we walked not, but ordered a Taxi. 

And Keturah said, It was a Great Social 
Triumph for Susie. 

And I answered, Yea. 

And Keturah said, And I was bored. 

And I said, So was I, unless there be in the 
Dictionary some word which meaneth the same 
and then some. 

And I said, Keturah, Thou Art no Gemius, 
neither am [. But thou art mighty Good and 
Wondrous Sensible, and [ am a_ Philosopher, 
which is, being interpreted, a man with Good 
Ordinary Common Sense. 

And Keturah said, An evening with a Choice 
Assortment of Geniuses is like unto a_ Feast 
in a Pickle Factory. 

And I said unto her, God hath need of 
mighty few Geniuses; and as for a job lot 
like that we have met, it is of the Lord's mer- 
cies that they are not consumed. Let us be 
thankful that in this world are so large a num- 
ber of Commonplace Sensible Folk,—The Con- 
gregationalist. 


Among the chief civic enemies are Citizen Apathy, Lack of Co-operation, Waste of Energy, 
Waste of Money, and Action Without Facts.— H, L, Brittain, Toronto, Canada, 
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THE HOME DEMONSTRATION MOVEMENT 


BY GRACE M, SMITIL 
Washington, D. C. 


Somebody has said that the old idea of Home 
Demonstration work was limited to a_ public 
demonstration which begins and ends by 
getting a crowd of women together to watch 
another woman with more technical skill do 
something unusual or do some ordinary work 
in an extraordinary way. 

The new idea of Home Demonstration is not 
anything which the Home Demonstration Agent 
does. It'isa demonstration by local people work- 
ing under the direction of the Home Demon- 
stration Agent, of some problems connected 
with home making. It is not designed to sup- 
port a theory but is intended to prove by actual 
trial and records carefully kept and compared, 
the advantages and disadvantages of one or 
more methods of working or living. 

If it is fuel and time-savers in cooking, the 
Home Demonstration Agent presents the prob- 
lem and the different methods, and calls for 
Home Demonstrators to try out and report on 
the different devices and methods, the palatability 


of the foods cooked, the convenience 
to the housewife, . not forgetting the 
saving of material, time and nervous _ strain 


due to products and kettles which burn or may 
burn; the relation to church going, neighborly 
calls, shopping, early breakfasts, and irregular 
dinners. 

Mrs. Anderson, who has a home-made fire- 
less, agrees to keep careful records of cost of 
fuel for starting the product cooking and for 
heating the water or stones to hold the heat; 
Mrs. Browning, who has a tin steamer, Mrs. 
Carson, who has an aluminum one, and Mrs. 
Dent, who has an aluminum one of another 
type, each agree to keep records and report re- 
sults. 

Mrs. Everett and Mrs. French have pressure 
cookers and they agree to keep that record. 
Mrs. Gore, Mrs. Hatch and Mrs. Jessup, who 
are good housewives but have none of these 
modern devices, agree to keep records on the 
ordinary wood, coal, or gas range cookery; 
Mrs. Kitchen undertakes to investigate the sav- 
ing from over-cooked meals, and Mrs. Long 
to experiment with one-dish meals prepared on 
top of the stove. The project is to continue 
over a period of three months, to give ample 
time for different phases and conditions. 

When the demonstration is complete they 
hold a neighborhood meeting. At this meeting 
the reports are made and the conclusions 
drawn, after which the women of that neigh- 
borhood know the advantages of each method, 
they do not need to guess. The same results 
may have been worked out in a laboratory but 
housewives are not sure that laboratory condi- 
tions are quite like those in the ordinary home. 
When they have worked out the problem sub- 
ject to the interruptions and handicaps incident 


to the farm home and the demands of the 
family, they accept the results. If it agrees with 
the laboratory conclusion, they are that much 
more ready to accept scientific data next time. 

This does not mean that the Home Demon- 
stration Agent does not teach; sometimes she 
does, but she is more anxious to develop 
teachers and leaders among the local women, 
Her first business is to help the local people to 
see the piece of work in their community which 
most needs doing, which will add most to their 
efficiency, comfort and well-being of them and 
their families. The work they undertake may 
be improving home sanitation, it may be hot — 
lunches at school, it may be a community 
kitchen. Wihen they have seen what needs do- 
ing, then the Home Demonstration Agent will 
help them discover how it can best be done, 
help them organize to do it, and if necessary 
help them do it. 

At the outbreak of the war the women of 
the cities asked that this service be extended 
to aid them, so now there is an Urban Home 
Bureau which helps the women of the cities 
with their problems, just as the Women’s Sec- 


tion of the County Farm Bureau helps the 
women on the farm. 
The city housewife’s problem may be “ef- 


ficient use of a gas stove,” it may be Americani- 
zation of the dwellers in the foreign quarter, 
it may be better hours for girl workers, but 
whatever it is, she finds that organization is the 
first step, then she directs the organization to 
the accomplishment of the work in hand. She 
finds that when needed she can get, through 
the Home Demonstration Agent, the help of 
the specialists from the State College, thus she 
has at her command the trained skill of those 
acquainted with her problems and with the way 
it has been handled elsewhere. 

It is not always necessary to have the help 
of the specialist as the local Home Demonstra- 
tion Agent is trained and experienced in many 
lines. As shown by one month’s reports, Home 
Demonstration Agents of the North and West 
gave advice and assistance as follows :— 

Assisted in conducting campaigns on fuel sav- 
ing, use of substitutes, home sanitation, better 
babies, cottage cheese, Americanization, cloth- 
ing salvage, food conservation, child welfare, 
swat the fly, civilian relief, establishing milk 
stations, hot lunches in rural schools, wool sav- 
ing, co-operative laundry, community kitchen; 
helped in Red Cross and Liberty Loan Drives; 
gave instructions in: Keeping household 
counts, budget making, home nursing, feeding 
the family, textiles, millinery, designing, sewing, 
making sugar beet syrup, canning meat, canning 
pumpkin, the value of drippings, how to use lit- 
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WOMAN IN ARISTOCRACY AND IN 
DEMOCRACY 


Whatever may have been probable or possi- 
ble regarding the American woman five years 
ago she is no longer in the doubtful column. 

She is as sure to have a vote as Germany is 
sure to accept the verdict of the Peace Congress. 

This has come, almost magically, by the com- 
ing of democracy. 

If democracy means public respect for the 
common people, and self respect of the com- 
mon people, women must vote. Public respect 
for woman as woman is impossible while she 
has no vote on affairs of interest to ‘all the com- 
mon people. Self respect is impossible with a 
woman who ‘thas no vote on the problems of de- 
mocracy. 

Conservative states and statesmen cannot be 
expected to be personally and honestly in favor 
of Women’s Suffrage because of their irritation 
over the various demonstrations of the Woman 
Suffrage scouts. 

Slavery would still be enthroned in the 
United States if wise (?) statesmen of the North 
could have had their way. There was never a 
more irritating class of men than the anti- 
slavery scouts. 

The saloons at their worst would now be en- 
throned in every nook and corner of the United 
States as they now are in large sections of Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia and Ohicago, if 
wise (?) statesmen had had their way. 

Wise (?) statesmen have never wanted cranks 
to disturb anything and they never will want 
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them to do so. Aristocracy thrives on class’ 
distinction. Aristocracy was nobly (?) enthroned 
by slavery. Aristocracy thrives on saloon poli- 
tics. Aristocracy thrives on keeping society 
women influential with aristocracy but powerless 
as a class. 

The very charm of the conservative woman is 
the stronghold of aristocracy, both socially and 
politically. 

Conservative statesmen will listen to the 
Sweet singers of aristocracy. Politicians will 
listen to the warning voice of democracy. 

Democracy without the vote of women would 
be low comedy and high tragedy. 

Woman Suffrage is one of the high spots in 
War Modified civilization. 

A conservative statesman who consults his 
traditions and prejudices and seeks to protect 
the aristocracy of woman may just as well 
write this obituary. 

Democracy is arranging for its inauguration. 

6 
THE SALOON’S DEATH KNELL 

Scientific Temperance mothered by Mary H. 
Hunt; the White Ribbon brigade inspired by 
Frances E. Willard; the No License League 
polyandried by Bryan, Hobson, et al, the Em- 
ployers Liability law and the War for Peace 
have performed the greatest miracle of all times, 
and America is to be bone dry in 1920. 

The fact is as impossible of word description 
as a rainbow is of pigment emphasis. 

The church and the school are dazed by the 
glory of the achievement and the saloon has 
collapsed so completely that even fragments 
will not be discovered. 

The world has moved ten thousand years in 
righteousness in ten days. 

A cyclone, an earthquake, and a flood came 
upon the saioon all at once, between January 6 
and 16 in 1919. 


HOW THE WORLD VOTES* 

The foundation of civic democracy is a free 
ballot, fearlessly cast and thonestly counted. 

Democracy has been experimenting with a 
free, fearless, honestly-counted ballot for three 
hundred years, but up to 1914 only a trifling 
part of mankind pretended to have made it a 
success. 

Now there is mo civilized country on the globe 
that is not expecting the ballot for both men 
and women. Four years have achieved more 
for the ballot, numerically, than did 1,000 vears 
prior to 1914. 

In most of the United States the ballot may 
be cast fearlessly and it will be honestly 
counted. It is only very recently that there 
were not large areas in the United States in 
which there was no pretense that men voted as 
they pleased or that votes fearlessly cast would 
be honestly counted. 


* ‘‘How the World Votes.’’ The Story of Democratic Dev 
in Elections. By Charles Seymour, Professor of en Meer 
Yale University, and Donald Paige Frary, Instructor in History in 
Yale University. Springfield, Massachusetts: C. A. Nichols Company. 
2 vols. Large 12mo. Price, $6.50 net per set. 
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Never has the story of the growth of the ballot 
in Great Britain, France, the United Stages, 
et al, been told without prejudice. Men in New 
York howled about the Gulf states and the South 
returned the compliment on New York. It has 
been disgusting to read what one criminal said 
of another. At last we have an unbiased recital 
of indisputable facts. 

The record can now be laid bare, for everyone 
knows as he reads that all things are to 
come out right and, like a novel, the rascals will 
be virtuous ever after. 

It is a luxury in this day of many books to 
find a great treatment of a great subject in 
which the first word is also the last word. No 
one has ever before traced the story of the bal- 
lot from germ to leaf, and flower, and fruit. No 
one has dared or cared to see how the dung- 
heap of dirty politics has enriched the germ 
idea of democracy until at last a full, fearless, 
honest ballot is cast and counted by practically 
every citizen in the United States and Canada, 
in Great Britain, in France and in other coun- 
tries. 

Yale University has inspired two eminent 
students of history and of civics in history to 
study this whole subject exhaustively, and the 
Charles A. Nichols Company of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, which has never failed to find 
great masters to do a great work, was never 
more successful than in this study of “How the 
World Votes.” 


a 


DAVID LUBIN 


David Lubin has passed on. 

We wish to reprint a part of our article on 
him in the Journal of Education, September 4, 
1918. Now all the papers are magnifying his 
service to humanity, but when we wrote of him 
little had been said of him in educational cir- 
cles. 

His was the greatest vision of any 

man of the world so far as is known. 
He tried to interest the United States 
Secretary of Agriculture, who said to 
Lubin: “You have presented the one 
great problem of farming, but only 
heaven knows how it can be solved.” 
The secretary said Lubin Was a bore 
and would listen to him ne more. 

He went to England, but the Eng- 
lish were bored also. The French 
came near being interested, but ulti- 
mately lost the opportunity; the Ger- 
mans declined it because Lubin in- 
sisted upon letting the world know 
what was learned. 

Italy, ten years ago, appears to have 
had the most enlightened government 
outside of Germany, whose enlighten- 
ment was for home consumption only. 

At any rate Italy’s king backed Lubin’s 
project, through which alone Mr. 
Hoover knows almost to a pound how 
much of each crop each country in the 
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world can provide the Allies each 
month, six months ahead. 

It is only ten years since the King of 
Italy helped Lubin to create the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, which 
is worth 2,000,000 men in the trenches; 
or, better, without which there would 
be no men for the trenches. 

It was David Lubin who made the 
railroads send fruit in refrigerator cars: 
It was David Lubin who prevented the 
shystering of commission merchants 
who received California fruit in Eastern 
markets. It was David Lubin who put 
the science of marketing agricultural 
crops over the top in the United States 
before he became the first agricultural 
internationalist. 

If education is the science of know- 
ing things worth while for humanity 
and the art of making the things that 
are worth while for humanity worth 
while for humanity then is David 
Lubin a great educator. 

For five years the editor of the Journal of 
Education has spoken of this wonderful man 
on the platform. 


HUMAN CONDUCT* 


We are greatly pleased with this book on 
Character Education. It is quite the genuine 
thing, the sane treatment of a vital subject. It 
is broad without being thin, specific without be- 
ing pedantic, sane without being prosy. It 
respects sentiment without being sentimental, 
and has a purpose without moralizing. So far 
as we know there is no other textbook for sec- 
ondary schools that quite fills the place that this 
book does. 

Here are combined selections from psychology, 
moral philosophy, logic, ethics, aesthetics and 
religion. The aim is direct, but the material 
aids in making the aim true. 

It may be too pretentious, but it is the thought 
that is uppermost as we close the book: Dr. 
Peters reminds us of Marshal Foch, who or- 
ganized armies of Britons, Scotchmen, Irishmen, 
Welsh, Australians, Canadians, East Indians, 
Belgians, Italians, Frenchmen, Americans, some 
of whom were in Belgium, some in France, some 
in Italy, some in Palestine, some in Siberia, 
some in Northern Russia, some were on _ the 
sea, some were in the sea, some fought with 
rifle, some with bayonets, some with hand gre- 
nades, some with machine guns, some with 
light artillery, some with heavy artillery, some 
with long range guns, but each in the proper 
place, at the proper time, in the proper way did 
his part toward putting Bulgaria out of com- 
mission, then Turkey, then Austria-Hungary, 
and ultimately the holiest terror of all auto- 
cratic nations. 


* “Human Conduct.’’ A Textbook in General and 
Plied By Clinton Peters of 
versity. ork: The Macmillan Oompany. 
Price. $1.30. 
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Pretentious as we know the comparison to 
be, as we closed the book we felt that Dr. 
Peters had marshaled all available forces for 
the improvement of human conduct. 


NORTH DAKOTA’S LEADERSHIP 


So far as we know North Dakota has the only 
governor who thas advocated, with every prob- 
ability that his recommendation will be enacted 
into law, that every county in the state be re- 
quired to have the full time of a county school 
nurse. 

We think North Dakota has had more county 
school nurses than all the rest of the — states 
combined. it has certainly had more than has 


- any other state, and the success has been emi- 


nently satisfactory. , Governor Frazier bases his 
remarkable mandatory recommendations upon 
the success already attained through these 
county school nurses. 

Governor Lynn J. Frazier also recommends 
that the state educational appropriation for 
rural schools be three times as great as for 
schools of cities because that is the proportion 
of the country to the city people. 

He might have added that rural support of 
schools falls much more heavily upon the tax- 
payers per child than in cities and also that it 
is much more difficult to get teachers even at 
the same salary to live in country communities. 

_A WILLIAM HAWLEY SMITH SCHOOL 

We are using in this issue an article by 
William Hawley Smith regarding a special pub- 
lic school in Peoria, Illinois, for children who 
were “born short” or who were born uneven. 

This public school is to stand for universal 
service, for the highest ideals, for the lowliest, 
for freedom from old thought, from worn-out 
creeds, from deadening conservation. 

William Hawley Smith has been a_ great 
leader of progressive educational thought. 

“The Evolution of Dodd” has modified the 
school life of millions of children, and “All the 
Ohildren of All the People” has modified the 
professional sprit of thousands upon thousands 
of teachers. 

Peoria has done well to establish a William 
Hawley Smith School to perpetuate in that city 
both the ideals and the idealist. 

Now let a thousand other cities do the same, 
and American education will be honored by this 
recognition of one who has made a _ noble 
contribution tc educational efficiency. 

MRS. ELLA FLAGG YOUNG’S WILL 

There has probably been no other man or 
woman in whom the teachers as a whole have 
been as much interested as they have in 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, and in the last will and 
testament of no other educator could there 
have been as great interest. 

Assuming that her estate was $50,000 as an- 
nounced, her estate was disposed of as fol- 
lows :— 
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Much of it is in Liberty Loan Bonds, and the 
rest of the estate is to be put into such bonds, 

Mrs. Young had a family consisting of Miss 
Laura T. Brayton, Miss Helen Benson, Miss 
Clara Walker and Miss Bertha Benson. 

The will gives Miss Brayton $12,000. 

The remaining $38,000 is to be in a Trust 
Fund. The imerest is to be paid as follows: 
Miss Brayton two-fifths, Miss Walker and the 
Misses Benson one-fifth each. 

After the death of these legatees the estate 
will pass in one-fifth shares to the Board of 
Education of Ohicago, the Mary Thompson 
Hospital for Women and Children, the education 
department of the Chicago Woman’s Club, the 
Art Institute and the Chicago public library. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S TWENTY-FIVE 
PER CENT. 

Far be it from us to chill the ardor of 
Pennsylvania's drive for a $20,000,000 state ap- 
propriation. We fear that any discussion of 
the 25 per cent. increase might jeopardize 
the whole scheme and it is better for the $350 
a year teacher to get an increase of $87.50 than 
to get no increase. 

There are 8,429 teachers in the state who 
will receive from $87.50 to $112 increase. 

The minimum salary law of Pennsylvania 
should not be a minimum wage per month, but 
like that of Massachusetts, a minimum per year. 

No teacher in Pennsylvania should receive 
less than $550 per year. That is, of course, 
much too low, but it would raise the wages of 
60 per cent. of the teachers now having scanda- 
lously low wages. 

If that were done the teachers who now re- 
ceive more than $1,000 would have a_ larger 
increase than any of the 12,297 who have less 
than $550. 


We are using with unusual frequency, from 
the columns of The Congregationalist, Dr. 
Wilkiam E. Barton's “Safed, the Sage,’ because 
we know of no one who is saying such whole- 
some things in such a compelling style. 

In Chelsea, Massachusetts, Edward H. Lov- 
ell has been re-elected chairman of the Board 
of Education for the twenty-fifth consecutive 
year. Can any other city match that record? 

The Pennsylvania Pension plan seems to be 
to have the teachers provide one half the fund 
for pensions and the state and local district pro- 
vide the other half. 


Unless all signs fail New Jersey is liable to 
have an educational legislative squabble of more 
or less intensity. 

Department of Superintendence, Chicago, 
February 24-March 1. Congress Hotel, head- 
quarters. 

What a duet Frances E. Willard and Mary 
H. Hunt must have sung Up There on Jan- 
uary 16. 

Safety First must be the end and aim of every 
pension system. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


NATION-WIDE PROHIBITION. 


Nation-wide Prohibition, through the ratifica- 
tion of the Prohibition amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution by the Legislatures of the re- 
quired number of states, is now an established 
fact. Nebraska was the thirty-sixth state to 
take favorable action, thereby completing the 
necessary roster; but other states followed in 
rapid succession, and it is expected that not more 
than two or three states, at the most, will fail 
to ratify, though their votes are no longer 
needed. The amendment will become effective 
in January, 1920. After that date, the manufac- 
ture, sale or transportation of intoxicating liq- 
uors for beverage purposes within the ‘coun- 
try, the importation thereof into and the expor- 
tation thereof from are prohibited. Many prac- 
tical problems remain, for Prohibition will not 
enforce itself. The text of the amendment gives 
Congress and the several states concurrent 
power of enforcement; the legislation to that 
end is already being framed. A great deal will 
be accomplished by closing the distilleries and 
breweries, stopping importation, transportation 
and exportation, and putting the whole traffic 
everywhere under the ban. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 


The supreme council had a rather delicate 
matter on its hands in determining the repre- 
sentation at the Peace Conference. Under the 
plan adopted, France, Great Britain, the United 
States, Italy and Japan will each have five rep- 
resentatives; Brazil, Belgium and Serbia three 
each; Greece, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Portu- 
gal, Roumania and China, two each; the states 
which did not declare war against Germany, but 
merely broke off diplomatic relations, one each. 
The British dominions will be represented apart 
from Great Britain: Canada, Australia, South 
Africa and India, two each, and New Zealand 
one. As the issues before the Conference will 
not be decided by individual votes, but by the 
action of the delegations as units, the large 
number of British delegates resulting from 
colonial representation will not actually add to 
British strength. The conflicting claims of 
Jugoslavia and Montenegro constitute one of the 
problems of the Conference. The relatively 
large representation given to Brazil is explained 
on the ground of the valuable service given by 
Brazil in affording protection against German 
raiders, and also because she represents the 
South American continent. 

THE OPENING OF THE CONFERENCE. 

The Peace Conference was formally opened 
on the afternoon of January 18 in the great 
Salle de la Paix. Delegates from twenty-three 
nations, great and small, sat around the peace 
table. The proceedings opened with an address 
of welcome by M. Poincare, President of the 
French Republic; and on motion of President 
Wilson, with seconding speeches by Premier 


Lloyd George and Baron Sonnino, Premier 


Clemenceau was unanimously chosen President 
of the Conference. M. Clemenceau, in his open- 
ing address, declared that the League of Nations 
"was already on the way to being achieved by the 
gathering of this Conference. The main sub- 
jects of general order which would come before 
the Conference, and on which all the Powers 
represented would be invited to present mem- 
oirs, he named as follows: First, responsibility 
of the authors of the war; second, responsibil- 
ity for the crimes committed during the war; 
third, legislation in regard to international labor. 


THE SPARTACANS DEFEATED. 

The Spartacan insurrection in Berlin seems 
to have been finally defeated. At least, the 
leaders have fled the city; and, in the later street 
fighting, the new troops called in by the govern- 
ment have shown the insurgents no mercy. The 
illegal possession of arms and ammunition has 
been made punishable by death. This will put 
an end to the farce of disarming insurgents, only 
to have them reappear in the next 
equipped with new weapons drawn from some 
secret store. The Vorwaerts building and police 
headquarters, of which the Spartacans had been 
in possession from the beginning of the rioting, 
have been taken by the government troops after 
fierce fighting; and the newspapers suppressed 
by the Spartacans have resumed their regular 
issue. A tragic incident of the closing days of 
the revolt was the murder of Dr. Karl Liebnecht 
and Rosa Luxemburg, two of the most con- 
spicuous Spartacan leaders. They were killed by 
a mob at the Hotel Eden, as they were trying 
to escape from the city. 


THE UNITED STATES OF GERMANY. 


The Ebert government has prepared a draft 
of a new constitution which will be submitted to 
the national convention, soon after it assembles 
next month. It provides for a union of states 
yet to be formed on the American principle— 
statehood being accorded to any population over 
2,000,000. It is planned to divide Prussia into 
eight separate states; and seven other states are 
proposed, one of them being German Austria, 
and another Vienna and its suburbs. Baden is 
to be made a state; Wurttemberg another; and 
Bavaria, with the German parts of Northwest 
Bohemia, another. The attempt, made in an 
earlier draft of the plan, to include Lorraine in 
one of the states, was very wisely abandoned. 
The proposed union of states is to have a Presi- 
dent, with a term of ten years, elected by the 
direct vote of the entire people, and eligible for 
re-election, 

THE NEW ARMISTICE TERMS. 

The new armistice terms are, of necessity, 
stiffer -than the old, because of German bluff 
and trickery in giving only a partial compliance 
to the earlier terms, Germany has not made a 
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ONE-HALF OF ALL SCHOOL CHILDREN 
UNDER IMMATURE AND UNTRAINED 
TEACHERS 


In the aggregate, the boys and girls now hav- 


‘ing their schooling at the hands of immature 


and untrained teachers will constitute at least 
fifty per cent. of the next gencration of American 
voters. 

Of the twenty million boys and girls in our 
public schools today, it may be conservatively 
estimated that— 

1,000,000 are being taught by teachers whose 
education has been limited to seven or eight 
years in the elementary schools: 

7,000,000 are being taught by teachers who 
are scarcely more than boys and girls them- 
selves, and whose appreciation of their responsi- 
bilities must, in consequence of their youth and 
inexperience, be extremely slight: 

10,000,000 are being taught by teachers who 
have had no special preparation for their work 
and whose general education is quite inade- 
quate—N. E. A. Bulletin. 

THE HOME DEMONSTRATION MOVEMENT 


Continued from page 97. 


tle used portions of meat, making better butter, 
bathing the baby, curing skin affections, use of 
beans, peas and honey as substitutes for meat 
and sugar, re-arranging kitchens to save steps, 
making and use of fireless cookers, proper 
storage of vegetables, preparing one-dish meals, 
nutrition, use of pressure cooker, culling poul- 
try, decorations for schoolroom, remodeling 
garments to give the needy, use of the attach- 
ments to sewing machines, superintended diet 
kitchens and helped nurse “flu” patients, gave 
help to individuals in planning diet for a _ dia- 
betic, helped a boarding house keeper satisfy both 
her boarders and the Food Administration and 
told one farmer how to kill grasshoppers, found 
homes for three old people, gave advice to four 
expectant mothers, directed the feeding and care 
of ten babies, and in one county where there 
was no county agent, put on a campaign +o 
save the seed corn, secured labor for corn husk- 
ing, compiled the reports on the Threshers’ 
Rings, published the Farm Bureau News, and 
served as a delegate to the District Convention 
of County Agents. 

Women know that any condition can be 
remedied if it is attacked with organized deter- 
mination and perseverance properly directed. 
Organization of some sort is not new and it is 
not difficult to re-shape the local group to affi- 
hate with the state and national forces; the 
Home Dentonstration Agent furnishes the di- 
rection; and determination and perseverance 
from time immemorial have been attributed to 
women everywhere. It is by reason of these 
qualities, aided and encouraged by the Exten- 
sion Department at the State College and the 
Women’s Section of the States Relations Ser- 
vice, that. the women of the United States are 


solving one by one the problems of better fiy- 
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ing conditions, better education and training, 
better opportunities for the coming generation 
in town and country, whether among the historic 
scenes of New England, in the frontier settle- 
ments of the newly developed desert lands or 
where the great bulk of the people live, in the 
homes of the less varied but ever important 
Middle West farms and cities, 
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THE JUNIOR RED CROSS 
BY J. W. STUDEBAKER 


From the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 
Canada to the Gulf, in every village and city, in 
miners’ shacks in Arizona, in elm-shaded Con- 
necticut farmhouses, countless Red Cross 
Juniors, boys and girls, are vindicating ther 
right to citizenship. In far islands of the sea, 
in St. Thomas, in Hawaii, Santo Domingo and 
Porto Rico, little brown skinned citizens are 
taking an interest in being ‘Americans,’ while 
in China and Brazil young exiles are feeling 
strangely near to the “home” they have never 
seen. All these school children, nearly ten mil- 
lion of them, have found the way to. save 
America through the Red Cross. In this time 
of stress and sacrifice they are gladly taking a 
definite place in the national program. Through 
unwavering service they have demonstrated the 
spirit of true citizenship. 

Patriotism too often begins and ends in emo- 
tion, in the easy response to stirring words and 
color and music. It cannot become a_ living 
thing unless national service is a part of daily 
living. Older people are apt to think that chil- 
dren’s service should be literally to stand and 
wait until they have “finished their education.” 
The children themselves have never fallen into 
that error. 

The Junior Red Cross has answered the 
query, “What can I do-to help win the War?” 
in such a way that the regular business 
of the child, education, is interfered with in no 
way. Rather, it is given fresh impetus. 

The recognition of their part in the war, with 
the responsibility placed upon them of doing 
their part, is a challenge too appealing to be 
resisted. The test of their natural eagerness to 
be real participants in world citizenship is found 
in the fact that inthe eight months from January 
to August, 1918, the Junior membership went 
from zero to 8,376,634. 

Refugee garments, hospital garments and sup- 
plies, knitted articles and comfort kits, are 
standard Red Cross supplies that the Juniors 
have turned ir to chapters by the hundreds of 
thousands—all made as part of the regular 
school sewing course. In school workshops 
boys have made Red Cross packing boxes, ten 
different articles of furniture for Red Cross 
Convalescent Houses, knitting needles, appli- 
cators, various pieces of workroom furniture, 
games, puzzles and miscellaneous articles. Cook- 
ing classes have sent jams, jellies, and other 
delicacies to local camps and hospitals, Juniors 
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have served as stenographers and packers, and 
several towns have bicycle corps at the service 
of the Red Cross Ohapter and other worthy or- 
ganizations. 

The fact that the school auxiliaries are to a 
large extent self-supporting makes their work 
doubly valuable. In raising and maintaining 
their school funds, the Juniors have shown re- 
sourcefulness, steadfastness, and unusual powers 
of co-operation. No field, apparently, has been 
left untouched by these young financiers. The 
individual contributions of pennies, nickels and 
dimes total a tremendous sacrifice of the luxu- 
ries of childhood—the ice cream cone, the stick 


of gum and the movie show. The list of odd 
jobs undertaken to earn “Red Cross Quarters” 
fills several pages. Their variety defies classi- 
fication. 

Greater than the scheme for production, 
which makes school auxiliaries so vital a part 
of the Red Cross membership, is the educa- 
tional program which will make Red Cross ser-. 
vice a spur and an incitement to study in @ 


land disturbed by war. The aim of the Junior 


Red Cross is to educate through service. The 
sense of national responsibility created in this 
direct way can be used to motivate almost. 
every other study in the school curriculum. 


EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


Governor Martin G. Brumbaugh retires from 
gubernatorial life with the most tangible edu- 
cational record of achievement of any schoo!- 
master governor as far as we know. 

In his administration there have been estab- 
hshed continuation schools throughout the 
Commonwealth; the most important and effec- 
tive Child Labor Law now in operation in any 
state or country; fully accepted and provided 
for the operation of the Smith-Hughes Law; 
increased the minimum salaries of teachers 
throughout the state; increased the salaries of 
all county superintendents; provided for as- 
sistant county superintendents and their pay; 
raised the state school appropriation to eighteen 
million dollars; secured the law creating the 
Mothers’ Pension Fund; enacted one of the 
best teachers’ pension laws in the world; pur- 
chased eight state normal schools and ad- 
ministered them purely as state institutions; an 
increase in salaries of the deputy state superin- 
tendents and all other attaches of the State De- 
partment of Education; established a Walnut 
Tree Day in connection with Arbor and Bird 
Day and has created an efficient Bureau of 
Vocational Education. 

Governor Brumbaugh has never forgotten the 
opportunity to serve the children and_ the 
teachers wiile administering other affairs in 
the second largest state in the union. 


Ernest C. Folsom, president of the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters, Lincoln, Nebraska, has 
developed unusual ability for service along ex- 
ceptional lines. 

Mr. Folsom has organized the best inexpen- 
sive protective scheme for teachers of which 
we know, but beyond that he is a brilliant na- 
tional leader in many phases of activity for the 
benefit of the profession. No one else, in offi- 
cial or private life, has had as much to do as has 


he in securing full pay for teachers who were 
off duty because of the influenza. It is not too 
much to say that literally hundreds of thousands 
of dollars were received by teachers because of 
the organzied effort for which Mr. Folsom was 
largely responsible. 

Mabel M. Anderson, of the Washington 
School, Boston, is the publicity agent of the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Federation, and she is 
the most efficient official of the kind we have 
known. She is personally acceptable to the daily 
press, who use her material generously. Her 
judgment is equal to her devotion to the work. 

W. H. H. Bryant, Melrose, Mass., retires 
from active commercial life after forty-five 
years of intense devotion to business. We first 
knew Mr. Bryant when he was associated with 
the late A. C. Stockin, who was New England. 
manager of Harper Brothers. 

In 1891 Mr. Bryant joined the agency force 
of Ginn & Company, with whom he has beem 
associated until November 30, 1918. Mr. 
Bryant has been prominent in religious activi- 
ties. Few men in business life have been more 
efficient. His specialty of late years has beer 
officiating as treasurer of large religious move- 
ments. His systematic methods and financial 
reliability have made him of especial service 
in this capacity. 


Jennie Rebecca Faddis, supervisor of kinder- 
garten and primary grades in St. Paul, who 
died recently after a brief illness, was one of 
the highly efficient women in the profession. 
She was for ten years on the faculty of the 
Stevens Point State Normal school, and was 
supervisor of primary grades in Evansville, II- 
linois, Butte and St. Paul. She was a leader 
of teachers with high inspirational force. 


> 


By nature’s great Law of Equal Reaction we can help ourselves only by helping others, 
and whatever we do to harm others will react to harm us. This is not a dream, it’s an absolute 
fact and the quicker we all recognize it the better it will be for all of us.—Roger Ward Babson. 
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(DR. PERRY’S TWENTY EASY QUESTIONS 


Dr. A. C. Perry, district superintendent New 
‘York City, recently tested 998 mid-year gradu- 
ates of twenty-one schools with twenty simple 
war questions. Of 19,960 answers, 6,666 were 
wrong, or 33.2% | 

Schools varied from 61.4% to 7.4% wrong, 
b 3 while questions varied from 68.8% to 5% 
. ‘wrong, and school medians varied from 13-20 
wrong to 1-20 wrong. 


“If you recommend any of these pupils [be- 
low 75% | for graduation,” wrote Dr. Perry, to 
twenty-one principals, “please accompany with 
a declaration that they have entirely made up 
the deficiency indicated by the test.” 

[Twenty minutes allowed; questions printed 
on sheet 8%x10, with space for answers; % 
figures here mean wrong answers. | 

1. Which nation was the first to declare 
war ?—22.7% 

2. Upon which nation did she declare 
war’?—19.4% 

3. In what month and in what year did this 
happen ?—59.1% 

4. In what month and in what year did the 
United States enter the war?—10.8% 

5. Against what nations is the United States 
{still technically] at war?—68.8% 

6. In what battle in the first year of the war 
were the Germans stopped in their advance on 
Paris ?—33.6% 

%. Italy had an agreement to fight with 
Germany and Austria; why did she fight 
against them:/—63.3% 

8. In what continent were the chief German 
colonies ?>—40.6% 

9. By what nation were these colonies con- 
quered?—38.3% 

10. Name a legal. use a nation may make of 
a submarine iti warfare. —41.8% 

11. Name an illegal use Germany made of 
her submarines.—19.1% 

12. In what great naval battle were the Ger- 
mans repulsed?—61.4% 

13. With what nation did Germany intrigue, 
promising to help it to invade the United 
States ?—36.6% 

14. Name three European nations which are 
not in the war ?—29.6% 

15. What do the letters A. E. F. stand 
for ?—26.5% 

16. What do the letters W. S. S._ stand 
for?—5 % 

17. With what nation did Germany make 
peace in February, 1918?—29.9% 

18. Who is the commander of the American 
forces in France?—5.8% 

19. Name a battle in which the United 
States Troops have taken part—15.6% 

20. About how many soldiers has the United 
States sent to Europe?—41.5% 


[Copies of this bulletin at 10 for 15 cents; 50 for 65 
cents, 100 for $1.00.] 


—Public Service. 
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PENNSYLVANIA SITUATION 


[A. S. Martin, superintendent of Norristown, Pena- 
sylvania, issues a vigorous appeal for state aid to the 
schools based upon the accompanying facts.] 


In Pennsylvania there are 21,161 teachers in 
sixty-one counties. There are 2,149 teachers 
who receive £350 a year or less: 3,535 from 
$550 to $400; 2,945 from $400 to $450; 2,596 
from $450 to $500; 1,772 from $500 to $550. 

Stating the same facts otherwise, there are 
12,297 who receive $550 or less; 11,008 receive 
$500 or less; 8429 receive $450 or less; 5,- 
484 receive $400 or less; 2,149 receive $350 or 
less. 

To state it otherwise, 60 per cent. receive 
$550 or less: 55 per cent. receive $500 or less: 
40 per cent. receive $450 or less; 25 per cent. 
receive $400 or less, and 10 per cent. receive 
$350 or less. 

Or to state it otherwise, 10 per cent receive 
but one dollar a day, which is a lower price thaa 
any unskilled laborer receives. This is only a 
trifle more than many skilled laborers receive 
per hour. This is about half what a= scrub 
woman receives, and one-third what the cheap- 
est day laborer receives. 

Sixty per cent. of the teachers receive less 
than $2.00 a day and no skilled laborer receives 
so little, no scrub woman receives less. 

In these sixty-one counties there are but 
eighteen teachers who receive $2,500, or less 
than one in 1,200; only fifty-one receive $2,000, 
or one in 400, 

The sixty-one county superintendents re- 
ported 8,816 schools of only seven months (140 
days) school term: 4,033 of eight months (160 
days) term. Approximately 220,000 school chil- 
dren are annually deprived of two months 
(forty days) school advantages on the basis of 
a mnine-months’ term; 108,000, one month 
(twenty days) on the same basis: 10,960,000 
school days are denied annually to normal chil- 
dren of Pennsylvania. 


In the other counties there are 116 city and 


district superintendents; including Philadelphia 


and Pittsburgh there are 19,121 teachers and in 
these cities there are 1,619 teachers who receive 
from $350 to $600, Think of a teacher in a city 
trying to live on less than $2.00 a day! 

There are more than 5,000 city teachers who 
receive less than $2.50 a day! 

More than a third of the teachers in Pennsyl- 
vania receive lower wages than are earned by 
boys in the state from fourteen to sixteen years 
in unskilled labor. 

-0-@-0-@-e 


A LETTER FROM A TAXPAYER 

[This “Letter from a Taxpayer” is one of the most effec- 
tive presentations of the school tax propositions that we 
have seen.—Editor.] 

I am a taxpayer. At this time of year taxpayers feel 
the stress of tax payments, and many of them make 
critical remarks because of this stress, I among them. 
In this frame of mind, it occurred to me that I would like 
to know where the tax money goes, so I proceeded to 
figure. My home is a comfortable one, perhaps a little 
better than the average. The real estate is assessed at 
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$850, the improvements at $750 and my personal prop- 
erty at $450. My total city taxes for the year are $33.21 
at a rate of $1.84. My total county taxes are $44.75 at a 


rate of $2.21. My annual city taxes are apportioned ap- 
proximately as follows :— 


City Hall and Auditorium upkeep...-........ 
*Bonds for City Hall, Parks, Waterfront, Audi- 

‘torium, and City Schools.................- 2.13 
City Officials’ Salaries and Expenses........ - 297 


*The expense for these bonds would be about three 
times that total, except that other revenues of the city 
are applied on bond redemption. 


+This includes woodyard, pound, garbage collections, 
pensions, insurance, charities, service bonds, etc. 


This tabulation set me to thinking. It is worth more 
than $5 a year for me to have a firehouse located not far 
frem my home. It is worth a good deal more than $4.54 
a year to have good streets, or $1.50 a year to have our 
beautiful parks, and $1.22 a year to have our Public 
Library and branches. I pay as much for my daily 
morning paper as I do for police and fire protection. My 
monthly bill for house lights is double my yearly bill for 
Street lighting. I pay less than a dollar a year for the 
Health Department that has just carried Oakland through 
an epidemic much more successfully than is the case in 
other cities. 


My annual county tax bill, amounting to $44.75, is ap- 
portioned approximately as follows :— 


Salaries of regular County Officials......... $2.84 
Expenses of Connty 3.36 
County Elementary Schools.................. 5.47 
. Oakland Elementary Schools................ 6.08 


*This includes $3.80 for permanent buildings for hos- 
pitals. 


I do not know whether all the offices which we now 
have are needed, or whether some matters could be done 
more economically, but we need the courts of justice and 
their officials. The title to my property is recorded and 
protected by county officials. For this, and many other 
things, I pay $6.20 per year. There is a large item for 
charities and corrections, amounting to $6.19 a year. For 
this amount the county is taking care of hundreds of 
unfortunates, for any one of whom a person more heart- 
less than I would subscribe an amount as large as the 
total contributed to the county. 


The schools are a big item—taken altogether, the larg- 
est item on the tax list. I pay $9.20 a year for high 
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schools in Alameda County and Oakland, $11.40 for: ele- 
mentary schools, $1.20 for kindergartens and $6.40 for 
school buildings. Therefore, my total taxes for schools 
are $28.20. I understand, however, that good high school 
education costs $100 or more per pupil per year. Private 
schools charge more. I understand that —— 
cation costs $50 per year per pupil. 

I have a child in high school whom I desire to ae 
educated, and whom the community desires to have 
trained for American citizenship. The community spends 
more on his education than the total of my county and 
city taxes. The cost of two children in elementary 
school is greater than my total annual taxes. Hence, I 
am unable to locate any item on which | feel sure that 
I am expending too much. The big business men may 
pay more taxes than I, but I am willing to buy goods 
from them in order that they may pay their taxes and I 
am more willing now to patronize men who help support 
our institutions. All I can ask is that we get aire service 
out of every dollar. 


An Oakland (California) Taxpayer. 


OFFICIAL ENGLISH 
[From the Boston Herald’s “As the World Wage.”} 


Some day I’m going to write an essay on Doctor's 
English, to be illustrated with horrible examples taken 
from these written for the degree of Ph. D. by gradu- 
ate students at the universities of this enlightened 
land. After this essay shall come one on “Official 
English,” illustrated with examples of pomposity, ver- 
bosity and obscurity from the written and spoken 
utterances of legislators, executives and others in au- 
thority. The anarchic condition would have the 
advantage of being entirely without pub. docs. 
Some time since, I cut from a New York paper a 
letter written by a lieutenant-governor or some such 
superfluous person to somebody else in the official life 
of the state. It was a long succession of bombastie 
phrases, an impressive illustration of how the English 
language should not be written. The newspaper with 
unconscious malice had published it in one of those 
frames that are now used to pillory absurdities of the 
news, and with it went the picture of the writer, who 
looked exactly as he wrote. This gem I have unfortu- 
mately lost, but I have one of somewhat like quality 
from Mayor ——, who is clever ¢nough to know bet- 
ter. Here it is:— 

““T am extremely desirous that a more efficient sys- 
tem for the conduct of the activities now under the 
direction of the assessing department be established, 
and, in my opinion, the selection of F. R. Carnegie 
Steele, or some other equally eminent accountant, te 
introduce a system of accounting and efficiency in this 
department would be of great benefit.” 

What essential would the Mayor have left out that 
he has here expressed had he written:— 

“I earnestly wish to see a more efficient system in 
the assessing department, and I think that F. R. Car- 
megie Steele, or some equally eminent accountant, 
might bring about such improvement’’? 

Mayors and things don’t dare to “think,” they have 
to tell us that they are “of an opinion’—a fool phrase. 
They cannot persuade themselves to be brief, lest they 
be thought undignified; they don’t “wish,” they are 
“extremely desirous’—another fool phrase. If 
public officers would write like human beings instead 
of stuffed prophets, they would save us millions a year 
in the expenditure for public printing. By the way, 
I've seen little recent narrative and descriptive prose as 
good as W. B. Cabot’s best in his “In Northersz 
Labrador.” 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE WRITING AND READING OF VERSE. _ By 
Lieutenant C. E. Andrews, U. S. A., formerly professor 
of English in the Ohio State University. New York: 
D. Appleton Company. Price, $2 
Never did so many men and women write salable 

verse as today. Though there are no men who stand out 

as did the great writers of verse half a century ago, 
though our day may not produce a great writer of verse, 
though no writer has as intensely devoted readers, and 
though critics of versifiers are cocksure of their right to 
place and displace poets from their corner, the fact re- 
mains that the common people do read and revel in the 
verses of today. 

The present irrepressible conflict is between the metrist 
and the anti-metrist. Metrists hold to their prosodic 

rejudices with the tenacity of old-time orthodox theo- 


_logians, and there are scholars who are ready to die at 


the stake for a definition. A lover of free verse has 
slightly better chance of hearing before a metrist council 
than a Pacifist would have with U-boat victims. 

Of one thing we are entirely sure, that no one has a 
right to produce free verse who is not a master of the 
laws of rhythm. For a man to write “free verse” be- 
cause he does not know what orthodox verse is is to be a 
literary bandit. 

When a poet who can write technically correct verse 
chooses free verse because he can make his message more 
impressive thereby the world marvels at his power, and 
the metristic critic fares no better with the public than 

ohn D. Rockefeller would have fared at a reception to 

da M. Tarbell when she was writing the story of the 
Standard Oil Company. 

The public that buys and reads Edmund Vance Cooke's 
verse does not care a fig for the metrist’s distinction be-* 
tween the acephalous iambic hectasyllable and the trochaic 
tetrameter catalectic. 

We know of no book that presents more skilfully every 
phase of orthodoxy and heterodoxy than does this book 
of Lieutenant: Andrews, “The Writing and Reading of 
Verse.” He is not an ardent champion of syllabic theo- 
ries, “monopressure” theories, “rhythm-wave” theories, 
or any other theories, and despite his poetically classic 
frame of mind he has profound admiration for “Samson 
Agonistes” and the free verse of Arnold and Whitman. 

The attitude of the author combined with his literary 
‘charm makes this a book to be enjoyed by all lovers or 
writers of verse. 


THE CITIZEN AND THE REPUBLIC. A Textbook 
on Government. By James Albert Woodburn and 
Thomas Francis Moran. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Illustrated. Cloth. 416 pp. 
This is an unusually elaborate textbook on civics be- 

cause it tries to retain the traditional while introducing 

modern phases of civic, social and municipal. public.activi- 

The illustrations are aysignificant and important 
eature. 


TONY ET SA SOEUR EN FRANCE. By Joseph: Du- 
hamel, M. és A., of Harrow School (England) and the 
Collége de Normandie (France). New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. Illustrated. Cloth. 212 pp. Price, $1. 
This priceless French reading text, in the words of 

Walter Ripman, general editor of the series of which 

it forms part, will give the learner “a knowledge of 

French life which will be none the less useful for having 

been presented in an attractive fashion.” “Attractive” 

certainly describes the book accuratelv. Its sub-title is 

“Récit de voyage, avec notes et appendices sur les gens et 

les choses,” and it is the “people and things” of France 

that it tells us about while we follow the entertaining 
account of Tony and his sister in France, their travels, 
their opinions of what they see in France under the 
guidance of their uncle, their life in Paris and at the cha- 
teau of Maurepas in Normandy, all charmingly told in 
the purest current French. Not the least of the attrac- 
tions of the book are its appendices. Besides full notes 

(in French) on the text, the author has provided lists 

of abbreviations, a complete French almanac, a vocab- 

ulary of type-names, a series of epistolary formulas, a 

list of common signs and public notices and a chapter 

of very useful “bouts de phrases’—those common, every- 
day expressions and elliptical sentences, so infrequently 
given by textbooks and so essential to conversation. The 

book is interestingly illustrated in pen and ink by J. A. 

Symington and contains in addition maps, plans and the 


words and music of several French songs, such as “Le 
Roi d’Yvetot.” 


-are already. at it. 


THE WAR AND AMERICA, WAR CITIZENSHIP 
LESSONS. By Roscoe Lewis Ashley. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 103 pp. Price, 60 
cents. 

The question is no longer as to whether there will be 
good books for the after-the-war periods, but will they 
be used? Will the public insist that some one of these 
be <} this year and every year for generations of 
youth: 

Here is a book which clearly states the truth about the 
war, its causes and its character and the reasons why all 
the civilized world aroused itself for the ending of the 
reign of war through war. 


A FIELD AND LABORATORY GUIDE IN BIOLOG- 
ICAL NATURE STUDY. _ By Elliot R. Downing, 
School of Education of the University of Chicago. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Nature Study Series. Chicago, 
Illinois: The University of Chicago Press. Paper. 
This is a complete Field Guide to the study of common 

insects, autumn weeds, animals of pond and stream, trees, 

spore bearers, Chicago birds, seeds and seedlings. For 

—— page of the Guide there are blank leaves for Field 

Notes. 

There are also leaves with blank spaces for Notes indi- 
cating every feature that should be noted. 

This guide in biological nature study is the outcome of 
many years’ experience in preparing teachers to handle 
nature-study in the grades and biology in the secondary 
schools. It is intended primarily for the use of students 
who are preparing to teach this work and of teachers who 
It does not attempt systematically to 
cover’ the field of biology but merely to deal with those 
groups of plants and animals that are of most interest to 

upils. 

" Those phases of the subject matter have been selected 
that lend themselves best to project and problem teaching, 
that develop appreciation of the commonplace. environ- 
ment, and that make for social efficiency on the part of 
the pupil. The book will prove helpful to that large and 
increasing group of teachers, both actual and prospective, 
who are earnestly trying to use in the schools that scien- 
tific method and accumulated knowledge so important in 
modern life. It will serve those boys and girls who, by 
acquaintance with nature, wili come to adjust themselves 
more intelligently to their environment and be happier in 
their enlarged outlook. 


It leaves nothing to be desired by a student of biological 
nature study. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Elements of Business.” By Schoch and Gross. Price, 
8&8c—“Junior Songs” By H.:Dann. Price, $1.—‘‘The 
Children’s Hymnal.” By Smith, Farnswerth and Fuller- 
ton. Price. 80c.—‘“New Modern Illustrative Bookkeep- 
ing.” By Cc. F. Rittenhouse. Price, $1.20. New York: 
American Book Company. 

“Humanity or Hate, Which?” By H 
Price, $1.25.—“Twenty-five Years 
By W. J. Edwards. Price, $1.50. Boston: The Cornhil? 
Company. 

“Universa] Service.” By L. H. Bailey. Price, $1.—“The 
Holy Earth.” By L H. Bailey. Price. $1.—‘“What Is 
Democracy?” By lL. H. Bailey. Price, $1. Ithaca: The 
Comstock Publishing Company. 

“Pitman’s Progressive French Grammar” (Part I). By 
F. A. Hedgecock. New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

“Addresses and Sermons fo Students.” By D. M. 


3 . €.. Grumbine. 
in the Black. .Belt.”” 


Steele. Price, $1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

“War Book of the University of Wisconsin.” Madison: 
University of Wisconsin. 

“Educating by Storv-Telling.” By D. Cather. 
Price. $1.60. “Personality and Home Nursing.” By L. C. 
Lippitt. Price, $1.28—‘‘Democracy and World Rela- 
tions.” By D. S. Jordan. Price, $1.20. Yonkers, N. Y.: 


World Book Company. 
“A Textbook of Parliamentary Law.” By T. B. Por- 
ter. Cleveland: Evangelical Press. 
“Courtis Standard Supervisory Tests.” Detroit: S. A. 
Courtis. 
“An Introduction to Chemical German.” By E. V. 
Greenfield. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
“Measuring the Results of Teaching.” 


Ry W. S. Mon- 
roe. Price, $1.60. 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Baby’s 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute. and if intereste@ 
write for Book of the Eve Free. MURINE EYB 
REMEDY COMPANY, Chicago, 


Oculists and Physicians 
used Murine Eye Remedy 
many years before it was 
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Rules of Publication 


Date of Expiration—The date on the label of your 
aper indicates the time when your subscri expires. 


Discontinuances, — Subscriptions are discontinued at 
their expiration. é' 


Change of Address—Subscribers must notify us of 
any change in their address, giving both the former and 
present address, otherwise they are responsible for the 
paper if sent to a former address until ordered stopped, 
or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that 
cemittances should be made by checks, drafts, post-office 
orders, express money orders, or registered letters, made 
payable to the publishers. . 


Receipts——Remittances are acknowledged by change of 
date following the subcriber’s name on the paper. Should 
such a change fail to appear on the label on the second 
issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should 
aotify us at once. 


Missing Numbers—Should a number of the Journal 
ef Education fail to reach a subscriber, he will confer 
a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be 
sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department 
and all communications for the pages of the Journal of 
Education should be addressed to A. E. Winship, Edi- 
tor. All letters pertaining to the business management of 
the Journal of Education should be addressed to the 
Publishers. 


When You Are Feeling Tired 


there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a tea- 
spoonful of this pleasant tonic in a 
glass of water. 


Horsford’s 


Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol or 
habit-forming drugs. The wholesome effects of 
the phosphates upon the brain and nerve cells, 
also digestion, are of the first order—just the 


thing after a hard day in the schoolroom. 


New England Publishing Company 


Publication Office - 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
focal interest relating to pag. vhese 
ef school work or school adminis: 
tration are acceptable as-hews. Con-~ 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


FEBRUARY. 


20-24: St. Louis, National Society for 
Vocational Education. 

21-22: Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
National Council of Normal School 
Presidents. J. A. Pitman, Salem, 
Mass., president. 

25: National Conference of Deans of 
Women. Chicago. 

24-March 1: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A. Chicago. resi- 
dent, Dr. E. C. Hartwell, superin- 
tendent of schools, Buffalo. Secre- 
tary, J. W. Crabtree, secretary of 
N. E. A., Washington, D. C. 


MARCH. 


6-8: East Central Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association at East Cen- 
tral State Normal School, Ada, 
Oklahoma. President, V. H. Dur- 
ham, Holdenville. 


APRIL. 


3-5: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, Mobile. President, Miss Cora 
Pearson, Florence. Secretary, J. 
Alexander Moore, Jasper. 


JUNE. 
‘29-July 5: National Education Asso- 


ciation, Milwaukee. Secretary, J. 
W. Crabtree, Washington, D. C 


ARKANSAS. 


JONESBORO. Superintendent J. 
P. Wormack sent an unusually in- 
spiring New Year's greeting to his 
teachers. Among the suggestions 
were these :— 

“Is your watchword this year to 
be ‘growth,’ or ‘get by’? If the for- 
mer, what definite plans have you? 

“Are you striving for anything in 
particular—to be more proficient, to 
reach and help more lives? 

“Do you love your work any more 
than your pupils love theirs? 

“Some pupils drop their work as 
quickly as they are permitted to do 
so. They are satisfied with mini- 
mum accomplishments. They never, 
or seldom if ever, go beyond specific 
requirements. Is this true of your 
pupils? Is it true of their teacher? 
Do you enjoy your pupils’ confi- 
dence? 

“Do your pupils act their part as 
pupils as well as you act yours as 
their teacher? 

“IT include myself with the ‘you’ 
and join you in your heartiest and 
holiest resolve to go ‘over the top.” 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. Since 1892 more than 
62,000 s.uidents have been in attend- 
ance at the University of Chicago 
for at least one quarter, according 
to the new Annual Register just is- 
sued by the University of Chicago 
Press. Degrees have been conferred. 
inclusive of those conferred at the 
summer convocation, June, 1918, upon 
11.895 persons, including 1,106 who 
have received the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. Forty-seven  honor- 
ary degrees have been conferred: 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


The members of the several facul- 
ties now number: Professors, 105; 
associate professors, 46; assistant 
professors, 53; instructors, 68; asso- 
ciates, 9; assistants, 95; professorial 
lecturers, 11; besides library assis- 
tants, laboratory assistants and read- 
ers. In all departments and in all 
grades of service the university em- 
ploys about 1,300 persons. 


Now Ready. Part 1 of 


PITMAN’S 


PROGRESSIVE 
French Grammar 


By Dr. F. A. HEDGCOCK 


Officier de l’instruction publique; Offi- 
cier d’Académie, and the only 
English Docteur-és-lettres of 

the University of Paris. 


The method adopted in this book is 
an entirely new one, combining the di- 
rect with the indirect. Phonetic type 
is freely used to give a closely ap- 
proximate idea of French pronun- 
ciation, and the author has_ taken 
great care to keep in view the difficul- 
ties of the self-taught student. 


CLOTH, 326 PAGES $1.45 
Examination copy to Schools and 
Teachers $1.00 postpaid 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 WEST 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Holden Book Covers 


One Piece—Easily Adjusted-—Wear Like Leather 


Increase the Lives of the Books and 
Keep Them Clean, Neat and Sanitary 


That’s the Truth! 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


| THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SPRINGFIELD, 


INDIANA. 


The State Board of Education, in 
a recent session, decided not to deny 
credit to pupils in high schools or 
normal schools because of their en- 
forced vacation, due to the influenza 
epidemic in Indiana. 

Robert K. Devericks, deputy in the 
office of State Superintendent Horace 
Ellis, has compiled a number of 
school statistics which show _ that 
20,066 teachers, superintendents and 
the like are employed in the teach- 
ing of 564,152 Hoosier school chil- 
dren at a cost of employment of $12,- 
601,629.68. The teaching is con- 
ducted in 8,032 schoolhouses, two of 
which, in Clark County, are log 
schoolhouses. These houses and 
their sites are worth an aggregate of 
$97,584,358.37, according to reports in 
the daily papers. 

The total number of school chil- 
dren is classified as follows: White 
boys, 278,528; white girls, 276,808; 
colored boys, 4,203; colored girls, 
4.613. The parochial and private 
schools have 34,877 of the total num- 
ber of school children. Elementary 
school teachers received $9,059,370.8 
of the total teachers’ wages; teach- 
ers in the non-certified high schools 
received $114,698.06; teachers in the 
certified high schools received $192,- 
738.24, and teachers in the commis- 
sioned high schools received $3,222,- 
671.99. The average cost of instruc- 


The common schools turned out 27,- 
658 graduates. There are 572 com- 
missioned high schools, with 10,802 
graduates; 114 certified high schools, 
with 598 graduates, and 129 noncerti- 
fied high schools. 

The average wage a day paid to 
supervisors and special teachers was 
$4.32; to high school principals, 
$5.89; to elementary principais, 
$4.58; to regular high school teach- 
ers, $4.35, and to regular elementary 
teachers, $3.31. The teachers re- 
ceived a total of $280,899.45 for at- 
tending institutes. 

Although school building 
work was postponed on account of 
the war, 115  schoolhouses' were 
erected at a total cost of $3,043,129.81, 


CANNELTON. The enrollment 
in the high school is fifty-one per 
cent. larger than last year. 


CSAWFORDSVILLE. Superin- 
tendent L. N. Hines, chairman of the 
Educational Legislati¥e ~ Conference, 
will send free of charge on request 
copies of the pamphlet containing the 
educational bills that will be in- 
troduced at the coming session of the 
Indiana legislature. 


NEWCASTLE. The school enu- 
meration for Newcastle for 1917 was 
2,097. The enumeration for 1918 was 
3,775, showing a gain of 67%. The 
enrollment in the schools for the first 
month shows a gain of 401 pupils 


dren have been victims of street 
accidents in the last five years. 

Superintendent Charles E. Chad- 
sey is planning to give each of the 
100 men who went into military ser- 
vice, a place in the schools as soon 
as they return. Several who have 
returned are now teaching. 

At present Detroit has 24,000 boys 
and girls of sixteen and seventeen 
years of age who are out of school 
and only 4,000 of them are makinz 
an effort to continue their education. 
Legislation requiring eight hours of 
continuation work per week up to 
eighteen years of age will be asked 
of the state legislature. 

Dr. Chadsey reports that of the 
5(WW) children examined by the psy- 
chological clinic, 1,300 have been 
found feeble-minded. They will con- 
stitute a distinct menace to society, 
once they are free of the restraint 
of the schoolroom. It is hoped that 
arrangements that will result .in” the 
permanent. sevregation of all such 
sub-normal children can be made. A 
farm colony with Tight manual work 
and freedom from the excitement of 
the city is the superintendent's recom- 
mendation. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapo‘is is to have an all-the- 
year school. 


tion for elementary pupils was $26.31 over that of the corresponding montis NEW YORK 
a pupil; for pupils in non-certified jast year. The high school shows ; 
hich schools, $73.02; in certified high pain. ne and the erades 359, < SYRACUSE. The Central High 


schools, $74.30; in commissioned high 
schools, $59.80. 

There are 5,396 schools with onlv 
one teacher, and 528 consolidated 
schools with four or more teachers. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school. and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
A PITMAN. Principal. 


Ss TAT= NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior Hig* 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


gain of fifty-one and the grades 35°. 
The present enrollment is as fol- 
lows: Primary grades, 902;  inter- 
mediate grades, 818; Junior and 
Senior High School, 705. Total en- 
rollment for city, 2,425. 
SULLIVAN. Superintendent 
Richard Park of Sullivan County 
has issued a printed analysis of the 
success grade, which he has put. in 
the hands of his teachers with a re- 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT. Ernst Marquardt, com- 
missioner of police, has offered five 
prizes of ten dollars each to Detroit 
school children for a “safe living” 
poem. The offer was made as a re- 
sult of the discovery that 250 chil- 


School, under the leadership of 
Principal Charles F. Harper, made a 
record in the selling of thrift stamps. 
Between the time that sales began in 
January, 1918, and the end of De- 
cember, 191%, the pupils sold -thrift 
stamps and war savings stamps ‘o 
the amount of $100,354.46. In the 
rivalry aroused among the ditferent 
roll call rooms in the building, one 


q room sold enough stamps to ke 
| S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL quest that at least once a month the average per person in that ee 
q SALEM, MASS. Coedues thev measure their school and their over $116. 

y tional. Prepares teachers for the work by it. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


If the Smith Education Bill he- 
comes, law North Carolina could re- 
ceive from the federal government 
$2,578,103. By appropriating from 
the state treasury an equal amount 
as required in the bill she would then 


have $5,156,206 with which to com- 
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| to the Teachers of America FE 


National catastrophes draw us closer together and empha- 
size the fact that not one of us is strong enough to stand alone. 
The last few months have certainly been trying times for 
school people. So far as we know, every schoolhouse in America 
has been closed, and fully one-fourth of the teachers have them- 


selves been victims of Spanish Influenza. 


It was to ameliorate the hardships of teachers that this or- 
ganization, the Teachers Casualty Underwriters, was organized. 


For many years we have been advertising in this magazine 
the importance of teachers protecting their earnings and savings 
through a policy in this organization. Thousands have enrolled, 
and many of them have had recent occasion to congratulate 


themselves upon their wisdom in so doing. 


This great National Organization for Teachers and asso- 
ciated vocations stands ready to pay you an income whenever 


you are prevented from earning one by reason 
of Sickness, Accidental Injury or Quarantine. 


All will agree that this purpose is praise-- 


worthy and that every teacher should share its 
protection. Yet there are thousands of teachers 
who needed such an object lesson as the re- 
cent epidemic to cause them to act. 


Isn’t one object lesson enough? , Even in 
normal times the risk of Sickness and Accident 
is constant and universal. Why should any 
teacher continue to do what no good business 
man would think of doing—risk without pro- 

' tection the source of his income? 


When good business suggests it—when your 
own reason and experience endorse it—when 
such well-known educators as Dr. Winship, J. 
W. Crabtree, F. A. Owen, Carroll G. Pearse, 
Fred M. Hunter, Arthur H. Chamberlain, and 
a host of others recommend it—is there any 
good reason why every teacher B. America 
should not enroll at once in the T. C. U.? 


Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST C. FOLSOM, 
President. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 441 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 


To the T. C U,, 
441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
I am interested in knowing about your 


Send me the whole 
story and booklet of testimonials. 


Protection Benefits. 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligatien) 


A Personal Word froin the Head of the T. C. U. 


ERNEST C. FOLSOM 


President of the 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


We Wish to Hear From Every Teacher 
Whose Salary Has Not Been Paid 
While the Schools Were Closed 


E believe that teachers are en- 

titled to receive their salaries during 
the period schools were closed on ac- 
count of the recent epidemic of in- 
fluenza. 

A number of school boards have al- 
ready taken favorable action and we be- 
lieve practically every school board in 
the country will decide similarly if the 
situation, as it affects the teacher, and 
the information as to what other 
school boards are doing, is properly 
presented to them. 

We are collecting information con- 
cerning the payment of salaries by 
school boards and will gladly send it to 
any school teacher whose salary has not 


closed. 
Just fill out the coupon on the right 
below and mail to us. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


Ernest C. Folsom, President. 


Lincoln, Nebraska. 


been paid for the time the schools were” 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Gentlemen :— 


My school was closed on account of the 
and my salary for that period has not been 
paid or allowed. Would like to receive any 
information you can send me as to what school 
boards have decided favorably to the teacher 
on this question. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. 
Chicago, lll., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Portland, Ore., 509 Journal Bldg. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple _ Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St 
Send for circular and registration form free. ' 


EDMANDS **exGiance 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


Manual, Service Worth 
Paying For,’ free. 


81 Chapel Street 


The Demand for Teachers 
at the present time is greater than ever before. 
EMERGENCY CALLS ARE COMING DAILY 
If you want a position and are qualified to do good work 


WE CAN CERTAINLY HELP YOU 
Send for Bulletin 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 
Albany, N. Y. 


bat illiteracy, Americanize immi- 
grants, equalize educational oppor- 
tunities, provide for physical and 
health education and better prepare 
public school teachers for their work. 


OHIO. 


The state auditor calls attention to 
the fact that the state appropriates 
$180 for every student in the higher 
institutions of learning and only $59 


And Now About Those 


BOOK POCKETS 


For Your School Library 


Our easy-fold, printed with library rules and 
name of library, 


Per 1000, $3.50 


(Why don’t you ask for our Catalog of 
Library Supplies ? ) 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES DEPARTMENT 


Democrat Printing Company 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


for each of the million children in the 
common schools. The state auditor 
reports as follows :— 

The per capita cost to the state for 
the year ended June 30, 1917, was: 
Ohio University, $82; Ohio State 


University, $342; Miami University, - 


$313; Wilberforce University, $389; 
Bowling Green Normal, $80; Kent 
Normal, $62. 

CANTON. The city has issued 
$217,000 for an up-to-the-minute eile- 
mentary school. There two 
junior and one senior high schools 
city with an enrollment otf 


TENNESSEE. 


NASHVILLE. Superintendent H. 
C. Weber has presented to the Board 
of Education many phases of educa- 
tional activity, which must ultimately 
be adopted if the city is to keep step 
with the best cities in the Uniou. 


VERMONT. 


The State has a board of library 
commissioners to help the smaller 
town libraries already established. 
and to encourage those towns and 


develop both.” 


ready taken. 


The Arlo Plan 


Yesterday a great daily said in the chief editorial: “That educa- 
tion which supplies detailed, detached information, to be memorized, 
must soon come to an end. The new education must appeal direct 
to the understanding and judgment of the child, and must seek to 


In those classes equipped with the Arlo plan this step is al- 
Results are already proved. 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
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villages without free public libraries, 
to start such libraries. The state 
gives $100 in books to a town that 
votes to establish a free library and 
appropriates annually a certain sum 
toward its maintenance. But the 
state does not stop there. If the 
library keeps in touch with the out- 
lying districts of its town, by sending 
books to one or more district schools, 
or by maintaining other branch 
libraries, the state gives it, on appli- 
cation, annual aid to the amount of 
$20 or $25 in books. 

Vermont wishes to give all her 
children a chance to enjoy such read- 
ing and pictures as children near a 
library enjoy. She thoroughly be- 
lieves that “the children of today are 
the citizens of tomorrow,” and that 
the more chance for general develop- 
ment they have now, the better 
citizens they will become. The most 
central places for these children are 
their schoolhouses. So collections 
of books—stories and other inter- 
esting books for children of all ages 
—called “School libraries,” travel to 
any schools in the state, and towns 
are specially authorized by law to 
pay the cost of transportation. 

A town without a library, desiring 
books for adults and children, can 
get a collection of: forty-five books 
by application to the secretary of the 
board. A reading club, wishing to 
study a special subject, can also ob- 
tain books. A grange can send for 
a “Farmers’ library” containing agri- 
cultural books and stories for its in- 
struction entertainment. The 
only cost is that of transportation 
both ways, about $1.25. 


> 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 101. 


complete surrender of locomotives, 
cars or submarines. Some 170 sub- 
marines have been discovered under 
construction m German yards. Un- 
der the new terms all of these must 
be handed to the Allies, and no more 
must be built. Germany must give 
up at once the machinery and goods 
stolen from Belgium and from 
France; German gold, amounting to 
more than $500,000,000, must be 
moved from Berlin to some safe 
place, probably Frankfort; German 
shipping must be given over to be 
used in the transport of Allied 
troops and in the carrying of food 
supplies to needy European  coun- 
tries, and there must be retribution 
upon the Germans for the murder 
and ill-treatment of Allied prisoners. 


REAR-END COLLISIONS. 


The habit which many prudent 
persons have of selecting seats in the 
middle of a train will be strengthened 
by the occurrence the past week of 
two rear-end collisions, attended with 
great loss of life among the passen- 
gers in the rear car. One was on the 
New York Central, near Batavia, 
New York, when the Southwestern 
Limited dashed into the Wolverine 
express, while the latter was at 4 


standstili, taking on a second engine. 
The rear Pullman, a steel car, was re- 
duced to complete wreckage, and, of 
its twenty-three passengers, twenty- 
two were killed, and one fatallv in- 
jured. The other was on the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Railroad, 
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the Scranton flyer crashed into the 
rear car of a local train and de- 
molished it, killing nine passengers 
and injuring more than twenty. The 
engine ploughed through the car un- 
til it reached the last seat,—throwing 
the seats and roof into a heap, in 
which the passengers were buried. 
A MENACING STRIKE. 


The most menacing strike which 
the country has experienced for years 
was that of the 16,000 workers on 
tugs, lighters and ferryboats in New 
York City, who were able to tie up 
the harbor completely, making it 
difficult, if not impossible, for resi- 
dents in the outlying sections to 
reach their places of business, and 
cutting off food and coal supplies to 
an extent which threatened actual 
famine. The marine workers, who 
called the strike, regarded the wage 
award of last July § as inadequate, 
under present and they 
now demand increased wages and an 
eight-hour day. After two or three 
days of the strike and tie-up, the 
situation became so serious that the 
Secretary of: Labor 
President, and the latter cabled the 
national war labor board to reach a 
finding in the dispute, the men mean- 
while going back to work. 

ANOTHER CABINET 
RESIGNATION. 

Attorney-General Gregory has fol- 
lowed the example of Secretary of 
the Treasury McAdoo, in taking him- 
self out of President Wilson’s Cabi- 
net. His resignation does not take 
effect until March 4, and in this case, 
as in the earlier one, the retirement 
is attended by an exchange of the 
most friendly sentiments. In both 
cases, it would appear that “the high 
cost of living” in the national capita) 
has a good deal to do with the sev- 
erance of official relations. Mr. 
Gregory frankly mentions “pecuniary 
responsibilities of a substantial 
nature” and the necessity of attend- 
ing to his private affairs as the ex- 
planation of his retirement. Mr. 
Gregory is the fifth member of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Cabinet to retire. The 
others were Secretary of State Bryan, 
Secretary of War Garrison, Attorney- 
General’ McReynolds, Mr. Gregory's 
predecessor, and Mr. McAdoo. 
TWO IMPORTANT DECISIONS. 


The United States Supreme Court 
has just rendered two importam 
decisions on questions of wide in- 
terest. One of them is to the effect 
that the so-called Reed “bone-dry” 
amendment enacted by Congress nul- 
lifies any statutes of dry states which 
permit persons to import or person- 
ally bring in limited amounts of 
intoxicants for their own use. The 
case came up’ from West Virginia, 
where the lower court had dismissed 
proceedings brought against a man 
for carrying a quart of liquor into 
the state for his own use. The other 
decision related to street railway 
fares. The case came up from Michi- 
gan and related to the action of the 
lower court in upholding ordinances 
fixing street car fares in Detroit. 
The Supreme Court, three justices 
dissenting, held that the company 
was entitled to a reasonable return 
upon its investment, and that the 
lower court had erred in not hearing 
the case on its merits, and deciding 
whether a reasonable return was de- 
nied. This decision will be cheering 
to holders of traction securities, who 
had begun to fear that they had no 
rights which could be defended. 


cabled to the’ 
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TEACHERS’ 


P ACES that fit may be secured by those returning from military service and govern- 
L ment activities who belong to the teaching profession. Many teachers who 
have applied to us recently have already been placed, in various parts of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and other nearby states. For TH AT cies,—some of those now in our files are 
February first there are many vacan- grammar principalships, manual training, 
French and Spanish, mathematics, music, primary supervisor, many good grade positions, at 
salaries from $800 to $1800. Kegistration today may result in the choice of several FIT 
desirable openings, with immediate appointment to the one that proves to be a . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


34th Year. 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE. 
DENVER, SYMES BUILDING, 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 

Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 

with timely chapters on Peace Salaries, 

Prospects, Critical Letters of Applica- 

tion, etc., sent free. 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


New York 
BRecommenés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


303-304 Kittredge Bidg., Denver, Colorado 
Twenty-five years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and School Officials 
We operate in all Western States. REGISTER NOW. 
FRED DICK, MGR. Co-operating Agencies, Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 


gn TEACHERS’ AGENCY to Colleges 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors an 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Cail on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachert and has filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. 


If you need a 
teacher forany desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. Proprieto 
442 Tremont Building, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
366 FIFTS AVENUE people. We 
Between 34th and 35th Streets register only r eliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance felephone. Manager. 
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REGISTER NOW 


For emergency at once. Mid-year calls 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS! 


REMEMBER 


THE TEACHERS 


ANNUITY GUILD 


A SURE AND SAFE WAY OF 
INSURING AGAINST WORRY 


are now coming in. 


Send for Blank at Once 


ON A FIRM FINANCIAL BASIS 


Winsuie TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


Endorsed by Practical Business Men 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 
FIFTEEN YEARS 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


HENRY H. HARRIS, President 
LOWELL. 
GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence SOMERVILLE. 
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purpose of commercial 
education is to increase 
earning power. 


CHEK. 
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This is the best of all reasons why every 
schoul should teach the skilled use of the 


Self-Starting 
REMINGTON 


The trained operators of this machine possess a high 
earning power because they are able to perform a bigger 
day’s work—thanks to the time saving Self-Starter. “This 
automatic indenting mechanism is an exclusive Remington 
feature. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated ) 


374+ Broadway New York 
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